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LORD ERLISTOUN: 


A LOVE STORY. 


© HASTE ke f. 


Jean,” I said, “ Lord Erlistoun is coming.” 


“Ts he?” said cousin Jean—not our cousin, 
È I should add, but we called her so for con- 
v venience—to save telling the not-easy--to-be-told 
facts concerning her and her poor father. 
- “Jane, my dear, is that piano well in 
tune? Do see about it. And we must have 
~ the velvet furniture uncovered to-day; Lord 
Erlistoun ’s coming.” 
: “Oh, yes, Pll remember, Mrs Browne.” 
“ Jean—oh, cousin Jean—Russell and I 
shall miss the rook-shooting. It is to be put 
~ off till Monday ; Lord Erlistoun’s coming.” 
= vor. 1. B 
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This last of the various interruptions made 
Jean stop her practice. She was fond of -the 
two lads, and they of her. 

“Never mind, Algernon. The young rooks 
will have four more merry May days; and, 
after all, I think I would rather see a worse 
fellow than you shooting them.” 

“ A worse fellow? Eh? Lord Erlistoun?” 

“Well, he may be, I don’t know him.” 

“ Jane—my dear Jane ?* She never would 
remember to say “‘ Jean.” 

“My dear Mrs Browne.” But mischief 
was too strong in the lass; her merry eye 
caught mine; she repeated solemnly, out of 
last week’s ‘Punch,’ which lay on the draw- 
ing-room table, 


“To H’Apsley ’ouse next day, 
Drives up a broosh and four, 
A gracious Prince sits in that shay; 
(I mention him with hor/)” 


Of course I knew as well as Jean, that 
one of my good mother’s few faults was a 
propensity to “mention with hor” any mem- 
ber of our British aristocracy. She had it, 
I have heard, from the time when honest. 
Thomas Brown became clerk to Browne 
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and Co., merchants, with many a true word 
spoken in jest about the possibility of changing 
the final e, which was the only thing in either 
his name or character that, in his progress 
upward, my father ever consented to alter. 
She was then Susan Steel, a young milliner 
and dress-maker; very pretty. As Mrs 
Browne, of Lythwaite Hall, mother of many 
children—none now living but the three boys 
and myself, she was often pretty still; and 
she took a pleasure— very excusable, con- 
sidermg all the ycars she had kept herself 
neat and spruce m cotton and linsey-woolseys 
—in making the best of her good looks with 
handsome gowns. 

She made the best, too, of everything about 
her—house and carriages, servants and plate 
—even to “my sons at Cambridge,” though, 
I often thought they all bothered her at 
times, especially the latter. Poor dear! the 
only thing she never could make the best of 
was me. 

IT was new to the splendours of Lythwaite 
Hall. It was only lately that my father had 
bought it and settled down among the landed 
gentry; only lately—probably through his 
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active labours in the Great Exhibition, which 
that year mingled together all classes—that 
I had heard of his having Lords on his 
visiting acquaintance. I was not too pleased, 
moreover, that any visitors should break in 
upon this, one of my rare visits home—for I 
take a good while to become accustomed to 
new people; I did, even to cousin Jean. 
Jean and I were good friends now; yes, the 
best of friends. 

We had taken a long walk that very 
morning—in the garden to the hily-of-the- 
valley bed, then across the park by the 
trout-stream, and home by the rookeries, 
under the three horse-chestnuts; for Jean said, 
laughing, that when her “ship came home” 
and she owned a park, she would have it 
full of horse-chestnut trees. I remember the 
saying, since it quite convinced me that she 
and I had been both in our speech and our 
silence, carrying on trains of thought, and 
plans for the future, as wide apart as the 
Poles. 

Our “ships ` 


> rarely do come home, or 


are meant to come home, are they, cousin 
Jean? 
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I am but a plain man, I know. There 
is no poetry in me; if there ever was, the 
Liverpool docks and Liverpool ’Change beat 
it all out of me nearly twenty years ago. 
Whether it ever might revive depended upon 
certain things, which I had tried that morn- 
ing to find out, without troubling anybody, 
or making any talk in the family. I did 
find them out; or rather, I found out—in 
safe time—that there was nothing to find. 
So ended the whole matter, and I was once 
again Mark Browne, eldest son of honest 
Tom Browne, the merchant’s clerk; belonging 
to a prior order of cxistence from Charles, 
Russell, and Algernon Browne, my brothers, 
born after a long interval, in days of prosperity. 
Nice, handsome, lads they were; well-grown, 
well-educated, accustomed to ease and luxury. 
No wonder they got on so merrily with cousin 
Jean, and that Jean should have such a liking 
for the boys. 

She was fond of my mother, too, and 
humoured her peculiarities capitally: followed 
her this morning from chair to chair, taking the 
covers off with a most domestic and inexhausti- 
ble patience, worthy of a “ poor relation,” and 
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then with a lively spirit, very unlike any poor 
relation, bursting into a song or two for her 
own entertainment. 

“Just stop one minute, my dear ;—don’t 
you think Lord Erlistoun,” &c. &c. 

And having stopped and settled the im- 
portant question, Jean was off again with her 
ditty— | 

“O no, O no, ays Harlistoun, 
For that’s a thing that maunna be ; 


For I am sworn to Bothwell Hill, 
Where I maun either gae or dee.” 


“ Mark, who is Lord Erlistoun ?” 

“Just Lord Erlistoun; I know no more. 
What were you singing about him ?” 

“Oh, that Earlistoun was quite another person 
——an old ballad-hero of mine. Nobody you 
know—nothing you would care about.” 

Sometimes Jean was mistaken. She knew 
much that I did not know, but that was no 
reason why I should not care about it. True, 
my learning and my literature had been chiefly 
in ledger and cash-book, hke my father’s before 
me; and, until lately, in the incessant whirl of 
money-making, I had had little leisure for any 
other interests. Still, Jean was mistaken. 
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But I did not contradict her. I let her sing 
out her song, and watched her sitting at the 
piano in the green-shaded drawing-room, with 
one slender sunbeam sliding across the Venetian 
blind, and dancing to the music on the top of 
her head. Ah, bonny cousin Jean! 

To return to Lord Erlistoun: 

It had since struck me as one of those 
coincidences we afterwards trace with some 
curiosity, that Lord Erlstoun should have first 
appeared at our house on this day. He was 
not expected till the morrow: and I had gone 
to my room. When my mother tried to open 
my door it was bolted, for a wonder. 

“ Mark, do go down; your father’s out, the 
boys gone a walk with Jane, and I’m this 
figure. Oh, dear me, what shall I do, for 
Lord Erlistoun’s come.” 

Yes, there I could see him from my window, 
lazily walking up and down in front of the 
portico—a tall, slight young man, in a grey 
shooting-dress and a Glengarry bonnet. Nothing 
very alarming about him, as I hinted to my 
mother. 

‘Nonsense, Mark—for shame! Only do 
go down stairs.” 
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Usually I dishke strangers, and especially 
“fine” strangers, but this morning all things 
appeared the same to me and all people alike. 
The only thing worth doing seemed the simple 
necessity of small every-day duties, as they lay 
to my hand. 

“ Mother, don’t vex yourself—indeed I'll go. 
How long am I to keep him out of the way ?” 

“ Until dinner-time if you can. Mercy me! 
and there’s no game to-day for dinner !” 

I thought, what mere trifles do women, even 
the best of women, sometimes seize on to 
worry their lives out! But I went down. 

“ Lord Erlistoun, I believe ?” 

“Mr Browne—I beg pardon, Mr 


“Tam Mark Browne. I am sorry my father 
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is not at home to welcome you.” 

“All my own fault, indeed—I mistook the 
day fixed for my visit. Still, may I intrude?” 

His manner pre-supposed an answer—the 
only one possible. Probably his society was not 
usually considered an intrusion. I bade him 
welcome, and we shook hands, with a mutual 
covert inspection and dim recognition of having 
met somewhere, but no allusion was made to 
that prior acquaintance by either. 
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I remembered him distinctly. We hard- 
working classes seldom see even among our 
women, seldomer still among our men, that 
noble yet delicate outline of face which is com- 
monly called “ aristocratic;? not unjustly 
either, for it is the best type of mere physical 
beauty. We rarely boast—we poor fellows, 
stunted in early growth by toiling in close 
offices and living in town homes—such lithe, tall 
figures, combining the strength of manhood and 
the grace of womanhood, even down to the long 
hands and almond-shaped nails—I remember 
noticing them. No; each rank has its own ad- 
vantages—physical development rarely belongs 
to ours. It depends on chances frequently out of 
our power, or prior generations who bequeath 
us their personal type to start with; afterwards 
on rearing, education, and modes of life. 

I saw at a glance what any sensible man must 
see, nor need be ashamed or afraid to see, that 
for certain qualities you might as well institute 
a comparison between a working cob and a race 
horse, as between Lord Erlistoun and Mark 
Browne. Perhaps the instinctive train of 
thought which led to that comparison, or, 
rather distinction, indicated too much self- 
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‘consciousness. But there are positions when a 
‘man will and does think of himself, and compare 
himself voluntarily or involuntarily with other 
men; such an one was mine this day. 

“This is a very pretty place,” said Lord 
Erlistoun. 

He was correct; many a nobleman’s I have 
seen not half so fine. My father took great 
delight therem, and it was not without a certain 
satisfaction that I did the honours of it to our 
guest ; through gardens, conservatories, plea- 
sure-grounds. There was a pleasant pride in 
showing to Lord Erlistoun that we also— 
we money-makers— could love nature and 
art, and expend wisely and hberally what we 
did not inherit but earned. And in going 
over the place I was myself forcibly struck with 
the whole thing; with my father’s princely 
style of expenditure; and with the contrast it 
formed to the little dark merchant’s office in 
Liverpool which originated and maintained it all. 

Sometimes, I thought—but a son has no 
business to comment on a father—on so 
excellent a father. 

Our walk came to an end, likewise our 
conversation. We talked over the state of 
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Europe, the Great Exhibition, &c., topics 
which were possible mecting points, until 
they successively fell dead. I am not a con- 
versationalist myself, but I like to hear others ; 
and am obliged to own that I found Lord 
Erlistoun’s company rather uninteresting. 

I left him safe in his apartments; whence, 
to every body’s relief, he did not emerge till 
dinner time. 

He must have found it a dull meal; my 
father still absent—my mother, brother, and 
cousin being all I could introduce him to. I 
remember the boys, strong in Cambridge ease 
and “ knowledge of the world,” coming readily 
forward, till quenched by the grave politeness 
which it was impossible to make free with; 
and my mother, whose hearty apologies for 
“ pot-luck,” were met by a smile which 
expressed by its very reserve the most ami- 
able ignorance of what “ pot-luck” might be. 

My dear good mother—hot-cheeked and 
hurried—a little too warm and too fat for 
her light-coloured silk dress, and her white 
gloves, that would not come on properly— 
with her uneasy attempt at ease, and her 
incessant stream of talk, in which the “h’s ” 
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—that unlucky letter which we had never 
yet succeeded in safely impressing on either 
her or my father—appeared and disappeared 
at pleasure,—I wondered what Lord Erlistoun 
thought of his hostess. 

Possibly, nothing; for no outward indica- 
tion testified that he ever had any thoughts 
at all. I have seen closc-tempered men— 
iron-visaged fellows, whose faces were as hard 
as a locked chest—but then you guessed 
from that very fact that there was something 
inside ; proud, sensitive men, who tried to 
wear a countenance like a mask, yet through 
which now and then, by some accidental flash 
of the eye, you felt sure it was a mask, with the 
natural flesh and blood behind it. But I never 
in my life saw such a smooth, courteous, 
handsome negation as Lord Erlistoun’s phy- 
slognomy seemed, this first day of acquaint- 
ance. 

“What do you think of him, Jean,” I 
said, when my father having returned late, 
I was free—free to settle myself in the 
usual corner, and watch Jean going about 
her usual evening’s ways, which she did not 
alter, nor seem to intend altering, for our 
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grand guest. She had merely bowed, when 
J introduced him to “my cousin.” She was 
not usually much noticed, and something in her 
manner rather evaded than attracted notice, 
when we had company. And yet it often 
seemed, to me at least, as if she, of the whole 
family, looked most at ease, most natural, in 
the beautiful rooms of Lythwaite Hall. 

“ What do you think of him?” I repeated, 
as she stood by the tea-table; ending a long 
discussion, by persuading my mother it would 
be much better to let her make the tea, as 
she always used to make it, country fashion, 
in spite of Lord Erlistoun. 

“What do I think of him !—wait a minute— 
(John, leave the lamp there.) Yes, I think him 
very handsome, and remarkably well dressed.” 

“ You are jesting ?” 

“ Not at all—the latter quality is no slight 
one. Any man can dress like a dandy; but 
it takes a man of some taste to dress like a 
gentleman.” 

“ And his manners ?” 

“ I have seen worse, and better.” 

“ My dear Jane, how can you judge? 
So elegant, so polite! accustomed, as one 
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might at once perceive, to the very highest 
society.” 

‘“ But, mother, Jean has been accustomed 
to good society too.” 

“JT was accustomed, for six-and-twenty 
years, to my father’s.” She said this with 
pride, yet no unholy pride. I saw the tremble 
on her lip, and hastened to talk of other things. 

Once in my life I had seen Jean’s father. 
He was not a man ever to be forgotten, even 
by a young lad. Why he married into the 
Brown family, or whether the Emma Brown 
he chose had qualities in herself enough to 
make her his fit wife, and Jean’s mother, I 
never could learn. She died early. We 
never heard of either father or daughter— 
save that occasionally we saw his name in 
newspapers and magazines, and my father 
would say, “ That’s surely poor Emma's clever 
husband,”—till we heard of him one day, in 
a newspaper obituary. Authors usually die in 
poverty ; but he left Jean enough to bring in fifty 
pounds a year. So, just for a visit, my father 
fetched her to Lythwaite, and then somehow we 
couldn’t part with her. This was all her 
history that I knew of. | 
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Qn 


Of herself—she was a tall, dark-haired girl. 
People did not generally admire her; at least 
our sort of people: bright complexions, plump 
figures, well-set off by gay dresses, were their 
notion of beauty. If the Parthenon Athene, 
(I have a head of her in my office-parlour 
over the book-case, which I bought at an old 
curiosity shop, for some turn of the brow 
and hair which reminded me of Jean)—if 
Athene herself were to appear at one of their 
parties in a high black silk-gown, a_ little 
white frill round her throat, and not a ribbon 
or jewel on neck, arm, or finger, they would 
doubtless have called the goddess a “ rather plain 
young woman,” as I have often heard Jean called. 


_ A “young woman ” 


she decidedly was—not 
a girl, She had seen a good deal of the 
world, in London and elsewhere; her cha- 
racter and manner were alike formed; that is, 
if she could be said to have a “ manner,” when, 
under all circumstances, she was so simply 
and entirely natural; not always the same—few 
people are, except the very reserved, the so- 
phisticated, or the dull; but in all her various 
moods she was—as alone she cared to be— 
herself. 
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There was no pretence about her—no ten- 
dency to petty or polite humilities. I think 
she knew she was not plain; and was rather 
amused by the ill-educated taste of those who 
considered her so. I think, too, that in a 
harmless, womanly way, she took pleasure in 
her own classic features, large and noble,— 
her father’s features, and in her father’s beau- 
tiful hereditary hands. For his sake partly ; 
she was the sort of woman to have something 
true and good at the root of her very vani- 
ties. 

I describe her as she was to us who knew 
her—net to strangers. She rarely “came out” 
to strangers; or, except when she was really 
interested in them, made any show of appear- 
ing so. Nor in the extremely quiet mood she 
was in to-night, was I surprised that Lord 
Erlistoun merely noticed her face (he, accus- 
tomed to art, must have seen it was hand- 
some)—as if it were picture or statue, and 
quitted it. She bore the look ; or was uncon- 
scious of it, with those “ level-fronting eye- 
lids” of hers, full of other thoughts—some- 
times thoughts evidently far away. She had 
had a hard life, you saw that; she had gone 
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through a great grief; you saw that too, at 
least some might; but so much discernment 
was probably not to be expected from a young 
man like Lord Erlstoun. 

“How old do you think he is, Jane?” 

“Who? Lord Erlistoun? Really one can 
hardly judge so speedily. But ‘ Burke’ will 
inform us, Mrs Browne.” 

‘J told you, my dear, that was by no 
means a useless purchase,” said my mother, 
turning over with no displeasure our till lately 
unknown necessity ; the book which some satirist 
calls the ‘ British Bible.’ “‘ Here it is—Nugent, 
Baron Erlistoun. Dear me, only twenty-four, 
just Charles’s age—younger than you, Jane.” 

* Mes.” 

Here the subject of discussion unwittingly 
ended it by opening the drawing-room door, 
looking rather tired, but still hstening, with the 
blandest courtesy, to every word of my father’s. 
Now, my father’s talk was always worth list- 
ening to; but then, like most old men, he 
had a trick of long-windedness, and it is trying 
to have the wisest sayings and the best of 
stories, half-a-dozen times over. The young 

VOL. I. C 
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man turned, perhaps a little too quickly, to 
my mother, when she came to the rescue; 
and there was just the slightest shade of per- 
sonal interest, beyond his invariably polite 
interest in everything, when among the long 
list of people whom he “ had not the honour 
of knowing,”—the elite of our friends, whom 
my mother had anxiously invited to a dinner 
party for his entertainment to-morrow, she 
chanced to light on some whom he did know. 
Lady Erlistoun (“my mother,” he explained) 
“was acquainted with the bishop and his lady, 
very nice people.” 

“ Charming people!” (ah, why so ecstatic, 
good mother of mine, for you had only dined 
there once, I know), “and that sweet little 
niece of theirs—she’s not out yet though, the 
heiress, Lady Emily Gage. You know her, of 
course ?” 

“Lady Erlistoun does. Allow me,” and 
here Lord Erlistoun rose in a languid manner, 
to bring my mother’s cup to the tea-table. It 
cost him some trouble, and her a thousand 
apologies; but Jean’s eyes had a spice of 
mischief in them as she looked on. 
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“ Don’t stir, Mark. <A little exercise won’t 
harm him. Let him do at Rome as the 
Romans do.” 

He stood by, while she filled the cup, made 
some slight remark or acknowledgment, and 
retired. Then, in great dearth of entertain- 
ment, and with a dead, heavy atmosphere of 
restraint creeping over the room, he was set 
to whist with the parents and Charlie till 
bed-time. 

Jean and I contemplated the party in silence; 
my mothers round, rosy, contented face— 
my father’s, rather coarse and hard-featured, 
but full of acuteness and power—and between 
them this elegant young man, whose exquisite 
refinement was only one remove from, and yet 
just clear of, positive effeminacy. 

“ I wonder what on earth he came here 
for,” Jean said meditatively. ‘ He must have 
had some very strong motive, or be sadly 
im want of novelty, before he ” 





No, cousin, you need not have hesitated ; 

I traced your involuntary thought; I, too, was 

aware of what our house was and its ways; 

also how they and we must necessarily appear 

to one so totally different from us as Lord 
c 2 
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Erlistoun. It is folly to disguise an abstract 
truth—lI never do. 

“ T see what you would say, Jean; before 
he came among such inferior folk as we are— 
he, accustomed to the high breeding of fashion- 
able life. That slow, listless, faultless manner 
of his, which, I perceive, is fidgetting my 
poor mother beyond expression, is, I suppose, 
high breeding? You know.” 

“No, I am glad to say I donot know. Mark, 
you ought to be ashamed of yourself” (and 
I was, seeing the indignant colour flush all 
over her dear face), “I do not know, and never 
mean to know. What have [ to do with 
fashionable life? I know how good you are 
—all of you—I love you.” 

Ay, Jean, speak up, frank and warm. Surely, 
you loved us, every one and all alike. 

After Lord Erlistoun had been lighted duly 
to his repose—and the greatest nobleman in the 
land, as his hostess secretly avowed, need not 
have desired a better furnished or handsomer 
chamber—we began to breathe. Of course 
we “ talked him over’—as families will among 
themselves—and thank Heaven, with all our 
increase of fortune, we had never ceased to 
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be a family. Jean, stealing slowly into the 
place of the little daughters that had 
died, or else by the natural force of her cha- 
racter making a place for herself, took her 
due share in the discussion. She gave full 
merit where merit was, but was severe and 
sarcastic upon various small peculiarities which 
had struck the family with unacknowledged 
awe; namely, that under-toned, soft drawl, 
that languid avoidance of the letter R, and 
that nimini-pimini fish-mouthed “ Oh.” 

“ I should lke to compel him for once into 
a good honest Enghsh round “O,” of either 
pleasure or pain. Boy as he is, I wonder if 
he is still capable of either, or of the expression 
of them. I wish he may be.” 

“ Not altogether a kind wish, Jean.” 

“ Yes ıt is,” she said after a moment’s 
thought. ‘“ Any pain is better than stagnation ; 
any expression of feeling better than the elegant 
hypocrisy which is ashamed of its existence.” 

And then she turned laughingly to put 
her arm round my mother’s neck, and tell, 
apropos of nothing, how twice that day she 
had been addressed in the village as “ Miss 
Browne.” 
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But no, Jean, you could never have been my 
mother’s daughter. I saw clearer than ever 
to-night, the something in your mien, manner, 
and tone of thought, distinct from all of us. 
Perhaps you knew it too, much as you loved 
and respected us—honest, honourable Brownes. 
So thought I, and my thought had a truth 
in it; but was not the whole truth. “ Each 
after his kind,” was the original law of things ; 
and that “like attracts like” is no less an 
absolute and never-to-be-ignored law. But 
sometimes we decide too hastily, and with 
mere surface judgment, upon what it is that 
constitutes similarity. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Lorp ERLISTOUN spent a whole week at Lyth- 
waite Hall. Why he did so, or if he found 
any pleasure in it, we really could not tell. 
He deported himself agreeably to all; went 
meekly with my mother to various solemn 
dinner-parties; took his due share in our own 
company-keeping in his honour; at other times 
he shot or fished with Charles — Algernon 
and Russell having vanished—nay, even walked 
and talked amiably with me. With Jean, who 
had little leisure, and perhaps less inclination 
to spend it in doing nothing, his intercourse 
was chiefly confined to “Good morning, Miss 
Jane” (having discovered that her name was 
not Browne, but being too courteous or too 
idle to find out what it was), and a brief, 
equally civil and indifferent, ‘Good morning, 
Lord Eriistoun.” 
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He did not seem to take any interest in 
one of us more than another—if indeed it was 
his habit to feel interest in anything. The 
only occasional gleam visiblein those soft, large, 
lazy eyes was once or twice over the post-bag, 
on getting an accidental letter or two; “My 
mother’s letters ”—as once when my mother, 
in her homely way, ventured the ghost of a 
jest, he replied ; with such overwhelming bland 
dignity, that the dear old lady was quenched 
for evermore. 

Still, as Jean observed, it was a good sign 
in him to like—iìf he did always like, of 
which we were not sure—but at any rate to 
be interested in his mother’s letters. 

We knew—from “Burke” of course—who 
his mother was ; a member of a noble, in- 
deed, a truly noble family; also from that 
most useful book, and from various things he 
himself let fall, that she had managed a some- 
what dilapidated property through his long 
minority, faithfully and well. There were some 
sisters, but he was the only son. 

“ I think,” Jean observed, one night when, 
as usual, after he had gone to bed, the rest 
of us were sitting in committee upon him, 
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making that domestic dissection of character, 
which, as I said before, families and friends 
will make, and the only thing is to take 
care that it is made in good humour, justice, 
and charity; “I think, much ought to be 
forgiven to an only son.” 

The next morning during the garden walk, 
which by mutual consent had become a habit 
with my cousin and me, we being always the 
earliest risers in the household—the subject 
was again recurred to. 

“Jean,” I said, “if he stays over another 
week—and I think he will, for I heard him 
promise the Bishop to come to that child’s 
party given for Lady Emily Gage, you really 
will have to take your turn in amusing him. 
He hangs heavy on my mother’s hands, 
sometimes.” 

“Your poor dear mother!” half-amused, 
yet with a vexed air, no doubt at things, 
which vexed me myself occasionally, but they 
were inevitable, and it was no use noticing 
them. “ Mark,” she added seriously, “ if 
a young man of four-and-twenty—handsome, 
well-educated, and by no means stupid, 
having been Lord Erlistoun from his school- 
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days; having travelled a good deal, seen 
court life, common life, nobody knows what 
life, at home and abroad; his own master, 
possessing a good fortune, together with a 
mother and sister, whom he seems not to 
dislike, though to love them, and own it, 
might be a display of feeling quite impos- 
sible—cousin, if such a young man is not 
able to amuse himself, all I can say 1s, 
that it is a very great shame.” 

“JT did not know you had reasoned so 
much and felt so strongly concerning him.” 

“Not him, but the simple right and wrong 
of the question, of which he is a mere 
illustration.” 

“Yet you appraised him categorically. You 
must have observed him a good deal.” 

«A little; one cannot live in the same 
house with people without forming some judg- 
ment upon them.” 

“Do you dislike him, or his manner ? 
His high-bred manner, I mean?” 

“On the contrary, I like at; it is the 
external sign of those qualities which a few 
have and twice as many imitate. His case 
may be either the one or the other—I don’t 
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know yet. If we only could break this fine 
outside enamel and get at the real substance 
underneath, supposing there is any.” 

“Do you think there is ?” 

“Tam not sure. Mark, do you understand 
me? I like refinement—I love it! in every- 
thing and everybody. It is really charming to 
me sometimes to hear Lord Erlistoun’s low- 
toned voice, and see his quiet way of doing 
little civilities, little kindnesses—especially to 
women. I give him credit for everything he 
is; and would not wish to see him less, 
but more—I would like to make a man 
of him.” 

“ Hush!” I said, for she was too much 
in earnest to notice, on the other side of the 
espalier, footsteps. Also the top of a gentle- 
man’s hat. ‘‘ ‘Tis himself; I think he heard you.” 

“I think he did.” Jean set her lips to- 
gether, and held her head erect. Nevertheless, 
she coloured, as was not unnatural; still more 
deeply, when at the path’s end Lord Erlistoun 
crossed in front of us. Would he pass on? 
No—he turned and bowed. 

“A fine day—you are walking early, Miss 
Jane,” with a steady gaze — though he, too, 
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seemed to have had those “hot cheeks” which 
are said to trouble people who are talked of 
behind their backs—“ 1 have been stealing 
your lilies of the valley; may I restore some ?” 

Leisurely keeping a few, and presenting her 
with the rest, with a matter-of-course air, as 
a mere “ devoir,’ to her sex, he lifted his 
hat again and sauntered on. 

“Jean, I am sure he heard.” 

“I hope he did ; it was the truth, and 
perhaps he does not often hear the truth; it 
may do him good.” 

That notion of “ doing good” to a person, 
which women have—the best and_ sincerest 
women often most dangerously! Ah Jean, I 
thought to myself, take care! But, facing those 
eyes, bent forward meditatively as she walked— 
those eyes neither downcast, nor passionate, 
neither a child’s, nor a girl’s—but a woman’s, 
with a woman’s steady heart,—lI felt ashamed 
to say of what I wished her to “take care.” 

I was absent in Liverpool all day, but 
with hard travelling, managed to return at 
night. We had a family party—postponed a 
little, waiting our guest’s possible departure, 
till at last my father insisted on its being 
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postponed no longer—a party of poor relations. 
By “ poor,’ I mean not indigent, but less 
wealthy and in a less honourable position than 
ourselves, kindred, whom in climbing ‘up the 
ladder my father had passed one by one, and 
now stood towards them in the envied yet 
perhaps unenviable position of “the great man 
of the family.” 

An odd, heterogeneous gathering it was, as 
we were aware it would be, under present 
circumstances; my mother had been seriously 
alarmed at the idea of it, for days—Mercy 
on us!—what shall we do with Lord 
Erlistoun!” “ What will Lord Erlistoun think 
of so-and-so?” and my father had invariably 
answered her with that dogged twist of the 
mouth which had helped him up to the top 
of the tree, and that merry twinkle of the 
little bright eyes which had kept some enjoy- 
ment for him when he got there. 

“ Molly,” —he still said—“ Molly” some- 
times in private, —“ I—don’t—care.” 

So the good people came. I found them all 
in the drawing-room when I returned home. 

Heaven forbid I should be hard upon poor 
relations, even the dozens that, lying perdu 
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during a man’s struggling days, spring up like 
mushrooms everywhere under his feet in the 
summer of his prosperity; and the scores, still 
worse and more trying, who, unable or 
unwilling to help themselves, expect always 
to be helped by somebody—him, of course; 
who, wherever he goes, cling like a fringe of 
burrs to his coat-tails, not a whit the better 
or greater in themselves for sticking there, 
and to the unhappy rich man neither a use nor 
anornament. Yet, let every man do his duty— 
even to these: my father always did. 

It was good to see him now and then, on 
occasions like this, fill his house with honest 
folk, who no doubt spent weeks after in 
commenting on the grand establishment of 
“cousin Tom ;” to watch him and even my 
mother gradually warm up into old acquaint- 
anceships and old recollections, till at last the 
very tones and manners, half-worn off, of 
earlier days, would revive, and we would hear 
them both talking as broad Lancashire as 
anybody present. 

They did talk very broad; these “ country 
cousins ;” or so it seemed to me to-night. I 
was accustomed to it pretty well in the way 
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of business, and with men—but women! And 
then they dressed so showily, so tastelessly ; 
those Liverpool ladies seemed so horribly 
afraid of being thought anything less than 
“ladies,” and so convinced that the only 
travelling patent of ladyhood consisted of 
clothes. They paid great court to my mother ; 
there was always an admiring groupe of 
listening gazers round her ruddy velvet gown— 
and she was pleasurably and amiably conscious of 
it, too, dear soul! though perhaps just a thought 
too patronizing. But with all her pleasantness, 
and the pains she took to amuse them, they 
seemed at first to have ignored altogether, and 
then to stand a little in awe of my cousin 
Jean. 

Must a man be blind with poring over a 
life-time of ledgers? or deaf, from hearing 
the incessant rustle of notes and chink of 
sovereigns? I was neither. 

Let me give all credit to those worthy 
people, my kindred; many of them good wives, 
good mothers, good daughters, lively and 
pleasant in their own homes, though a Jittle 
awkward and ill at ease, more so than we 
were ourselves, in ours. But when Jean 
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crossed the room in her soft, rich, black dress ; 
when Jean’s low tones struggled through that 
awful Babel of loud voices, what a contrast ! 
and yet she was of them too—her mother 
was a Brown. But nature itself had made 
her what she was; different from these, possibly 
from all other women. Oh, how different ! 

Some one else saw it besides myself; 
other eyes traced her with slow observa- 
tion, across the room and back again. Once 
or twice when she was talking, I saw him 
quit the books of prints in which he had 
taken refuge and listen. 

Doubtless, Lord Erlistoun had spent a very 
dull day. My father, shrewd and wise, 
neither wishing to show off his _ titled 
acquaintance, nor thinking himself justified 
in mixing up heterogeneous classes against 
their will—had desired that his guest should 
be left entirely free, to find his own level, 
and join in the society about him as much 
or as little as he chose. Perhaps for their 
comfort, if not their sagacity, some of our 
good relations did not even know that the 
young man who sat so quietly aloof, and 
talked so little, was Nugent Baron Erlistoun. 
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“Ask him to play chess with you,” said 
Jean, passing me towards the piano—where 
some of the old folk had begged for one of 
her old-fashioned songs. 

I had intended asking him; so we 
soon sat down face to face, to our mimic 
battle. 

Let me do him justice, as I tried to do 
that evening. A finer face I have never seen ; 
not a mean line in it. Something eclectic 
even in his way of handling the chess-men; 
balancing over a poor pawn, in doubtful choice, 
those white expanded fingers, laden with a 
ring that valued —(I know in a_ business 
capacity something of the value of diamonds )— 
nay, his every action, down to his way of 
lounging back on the crimson velvet chairs, 
had a freedom and repose—in addition to that 
last grace, the easy self-possession which gives 
the effect of entire unconsciousness—at once 
admirable and enviable. 

Let me do myself justice now. I did not 
envy him. Physically, I might have done a 
little—there are times when most men feel 
keenly natures niggardliness; but, spiritually, 
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never! In any great moral battle—as in this 
sham one we were fighting, somewhat unequally, 
as I soon saw, I had an internal conviction 
which would be the victor—which would hold 
out toughest, strongest, and longest, Lord 
Erlistoun or I. 

He lost, as I expected, but replaced the 
men, seeming to make no account of losing. 

“ Do you like the game, Lord Erlistoun ? 
To enjoy chess requires a certain hard, mathe- 
matical, calculating quality of brain.” 

“Which I have not? Very probably! 
Nevertheless, it amuses: ‘pour passer le 
temps.” Your move, I believe?” 

He leaned back, and we began another 
game, keeping up the chess-players’ sclemn 
silence, nor distracted therefrom even by Jean’s 
singing. 

She rarely sang in public at Lythwaite. 
Either she disliked it, or her taste in music 
was too “ old-fashioned” for our elegant friends. 
Now, it struck home. People’s songs they 
were ;—with the peoples life in them; pas- 
sionate or tender, merry or sad, but always 
fresh, warm-blooded life. One felt rather 
sorry for an age too refined to understand them. 
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* ‘You like music, Lord Erlistoun ?” 

“ Yes. You should have heard ‘ Ernanr’ 
last winter at La Scala. It was very fine.” 

“My taste in music is low. I had rather 
hear an English or Scotch ballad than a dozen 
operas.” 

“ Chacun a son gout,” said Lord Erlistoun, 
smiling. 

Jean burst out again, like a mavis from a 
tree top, with another of those ditties made for 
all time—such as “ Huntingtower,” “ Robin 
Adair,” or ‘the Bonnie House o’ Airly.” To 
see her—to hear her—with her heart both 
in voice and eyes—her true womanly heart-— 
mied me. I could not play chess for it. 
Lord Erlistoun apparently could, for he won. 
Just as we were rising, Jean looked across at 
me, merrily and mischievously—I know she 
did it out of pure mischief! and began 
afresh— 


“ O billie, billie, bonnie billie, 
Will ye gae to the woods with me? 
Well ca’ our horse hame masterless, 
And gar them trow slain men are we.” 
“O no, O no, says Earlistoun.” 


Lord Erlistoun looked up quickly — Jean 


went on— 
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“ O no, O no,” says Earlistoun, 
« For that’s a thing that maunna be; 
For I am sworn to Bothwell Hili, 
Where I maun either gae or dee.” 


The ballad continued, verse after verse, in a 
wild, plaintive old tune, about this young 
laird’s rising “i' the morn,” his 
“ Farewell, father, and farewell, mother, 
And fare ye well my sisters three, 


And fare ye well, my Earlistoun, 
For thee again Ill never see”— 


And so on, ending, I think, with— 


“ Alang the brae, beyond the brig, 
O many there lie cauld and still; 
And lang we'll mourn, and sair we'll rue 
The bluidy battle o’ Bothwell Hill.” 


The last line fell in a faint echo, as if the 
singer herself were moved by the sweet old 
song. Lord Erlistoun rose. 

“That ballad—I never heard it before— 
may I look at it ?” 

“You cannot, unluckily; I sing it from 
memory.” 

« Will you sing it again ?” 

“ Some time, but not to-night, I think.” 

Was Lord Erlistoun so surprised by being 
refused anything by anybody, that he did not 
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ask again? Nevertheless, he still stood by 
the piano, talking to her. 

“ < The bluidy battle o’ Bothwell Hill.’” There 
was hard fighting in the days of our fore- 
fathers. We live an easier life now.” 

“ Do you think so?” 

“ Y mean—let me help you with that music- 
stand; I mean, there is a difference between 
the men of to-day and the hero of your ballad ; 
Alexander Gordon, of Earlistoun, I think you 
said ?” 

“ Certainly, a difference.” 

Lord Erlistoun was silent. 

Presently he made another attempt at con- 
versation. 

“TY rather fancy I have a legitimate right 
in that pretty ballad of yours. We are de- 
scended collaterally, I believe, from those same 
Gordons of Earlistoun.” 

Jean’s attention was caught. “ Ah, indeed ? 
Earlistoun near Dalry, a tall grey castle, among 
trees, in the bottom of a wide valley sur- 
rounded by low pastoral hills ?” 

“You seem to know the place better than 
I do myself. in truth, save the fact that 
the first Lord Erlistoun chose to take his title 
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from the old castle, I know very little of 
those far-away Scottish ancestors of mine. I 
have been so much abroad; have become so 
thoroughly a cosmopolite.” 

“I perceive that.” 

“Do you?” as if he wished to discover 
whether the perception was favourable or un- 
favourable. “ You are interested, I see, in those 
days of gone-by romance. Yet I thought you 
rather contemned old families ?” 

Yes, he had certainly overheard us this 
morning——Jean felt he had. Her colour rose 
painfully even; but she was neither ashamed 
nor confused. 

“ I would be sorry to contemn anything 
for being old; or on the other hand to value 
anything merely because it was old.” 

“ You believe, then, there is some little 
truth in the doctrine of race?” 

He said it not without pride; but a pride 
too accustomed to its possessions to mind 
either condemnation or justification from others. 
Jean answered with something of the same 
feeling, though drawn from a different source. 

“Thus far I do believe; that, seeing how 
fast races decline and families dwindle and 
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die out—when a family has maintained itself 
notable above others for centuries, the chances 
are that its members must have sufficient fine 
qualities, and the whole race enough vitality, 
to keep it worthy of note.” 

“If so, can it be a mean thing to respect 
one’s progenitors ?” 

“TI never said that, Lord Erlistoun. Any 
one who ever honoured a dear father can under- 
stand something of the delight of honouring 
remote forefathers—when they were deserving 
of honour. But,” and her great bright eyes 
flashed light and life enough to kindle a 
whole race, “I think it far, far beneath the 
honour of a living man to go trading all 
his days upon a heap of dead men’s 
dust.” 

Perhaps never in all Ats days, among his 
noble English peeresses, his Russian princesses, 
his Paris ‘‘ Baronnes’”—had Lord Erlistoun seen 
a woman speak her mind out, with all her 
honest heart, in this way. Evidently simply 
because it was her mind; without any reference 
to or thought of her interlocutor. He looked 
certainly a good deal surprised. With some 
curiosity, if not admiration, his eyes rested on 
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the dark, glowing face—then he stooped to 
help her arrange her music. 


> 33 


‘“ * Dowglas,’””—reading the lettering on a 
volume; “ ‘Jean Dowglas.’ I beg your par- 
don—is that’ — 

“ My name? Yes; my father was Scotch. 
My mothers name was Browne.” 

Ay, Jean, lift your head—speak up proudly 
of that poor young mother, who had no 
‘gentle’ blood, yet who left some of the 
bold plebeian energy of us Brownes in you, 
to help you after she died. 

“ Dowglas” — repeated Lord Erlistoun. 
“ Spelt, I see, with the w, as a very old branch 
of the Douglases still persists in spelling 
we” 

This was meant. as a question, apparently ; 
but whether she belonged to that “ very old 
branch” or not Jean did not vouchsafe to say. 

“ Jean, too. Have I not always heard you 
called Jane ?” 

“ My father called me Jean. Thank you. 
Do not trouble yourself any more with that 
music, pray.” 

She moved away, and busied herself for the 
rest of the evening in entertaining the poor 
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relations. I did not see her speak again to 
Lord Erlistoun. He sat in his armchair, occu- 
pied with his book of prints, till at length 
finding some person worth talking to—as 
doubtless every one present was, if only one 
would discover the right key to unlock their 
hearts and lives—he began talking with a 
good wil. 

When we all separated for the night, I 
noticed that he held out his hand, which Jean 
had never touched before—in a manner that 
made it impossible for her to refuse it. 

“ Good night, Miss Dowglas.” 

“ Good night, Lord Erlistoun.” 
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CHAPTER III. 


I went to Liverpool next day, but my mother 
made me promise to return every Saturday, 
remaining till Monday. I did not look well, 
she said, and she thought it was a curative 
measure; but I myself was not so sure of 
that. 

A week in the office, with odd evenings spent 
in walking swiftly up and down the busy Liver- 
pool streets, or taking a two-penny breeze on the 
river, to see the sun setting behind the Great 
Orme’s Head, and colouring into something like 
beauty the long sandy line of the Mersey shore ; 
—while all the while I knew it was lighting 
up wavy grass meadows, May hedges, and merry 
rookeries far away, in those lovely spring 
evenings, which I never knew so lovely any- 
where as at Lythwaite Hall. 

A clerk in our house, speaking of my father’s 
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new place one day, said he knew it well when he 
was a boy. He once spent a whole May month 
there with a cousin of his, who was dead now. 
He told me how they used to agree to rise 
early and stroll about the garden before anyone 
else was up; go fishing in the trout stream, and 
rook shooting in the shrubbevies—only she did 
not like that; how they generally went to 
church the field way, where he helped her over 
the stiles; and how he had still the clearest 
recollection of her face as she sat opposite to 
him listening to the sermon. She was dead 
now, and buried—had been for years. He 
thought he should like to get a holiday, and go 
to that village church again some Sunday. 

O, Jean, my cousin Jean! if you and I had 
been girl and boy together, years ago—if we 
could be boy and girl still, and go hand im hand 
through the gardens and over the meadows 
of beautiful Lythwaite Hall ! 

When a man lives an exceedingly practical 
and busy life, when of necessity the one spot of 
—romance will you call it?—in his character 
must be reduced to a very small space of time 
and thought, daily, close pressed down, locked 
down, as it were—it is astonishing what vitality 
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it preserves, and how, in the brief moment or 
two he allows it liberty, it appears to rule and 
sway his whole being. 

I seemed to have lived a year in the short 
railway transit between Liverpool and Lythwaite 
Hall. 

My mother was unfeignedly glad to see me. 
She had been worried about a good many 
things, she said, but that was nothing new. 
Poor body! she was always worried. ‘‘ Could 
not Jean help her?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! she did not like to say anything 
to the poor dear girl.” 

“ Mother, is anything the matter ?” 

But that minute, through the dusk of the 
garden, I heard Jean’s laugh, and saw two 
figures moving slowly up and down her favour- 
ite walk—our favourite walk. 

‘Don’t go to them, Mark—please don’t. It 
isn’t Charlie—it’s Lord Erlistoun.” 

“Not gone yet ?” 

“No; nor seems inclined to go. And I 
can’t help thinking—though I wouldn’t mention 
it to her or anybody for the world—that this 
visit of his may turn out a very good thing for 
our dear Jane.” 
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“A very good thing!” When women say 
that, they mean marriage—supposed to be the 
best possible thing for any woman. My mother 
—the worthiest creature alive, and not a bit of 
a match-maker—she also undoubtedly meant 
marriage, 

Lord Erlistoun wanting to marry Jean 
Dowglas! Plain Jean Dowglas—the Brownes’ 
cousin, Jean Dowglas. Things must have gone 
very far indeed for even my mother to take into 
her innocent head such a “very good thing.” 

It must be understood here that the matter 
struck me—who perhaps knew her better than 
my mother did, or any of us—solely in the 
light of Lord Erlistoun’s wanting to marry 
Jean ; a very different thing from her consent- 
ing to marry him. 

‘But if it dees come to that, 
mother, after listening to all my excellent good 
reasons to the contrary, and then repeating her 
own—‘ what will your father say? and what 
will his mother say about our having had him 
here—to entrap him, perhaps? and what will 
all the world say”—a little pleasure lurking in 
her lament—“ our poor cousin Jane to be made 
Lady Erlistoun ?” 
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“ Hush, mother ”—for nearer came that little 
laugh—they two were in full and lively argu- 
ment about something; they noticed nobody 
till we were close upon them, and then Jean 
turned with a start of surprise. 

“OQ Mark—I am so pleased!” with un- 
feigned pleasure. 

Lord Erlistoun likewise, eth extended hand 
and an air of real friendship, was “ exceedingly 
glad” to see me. 

We all joined company, and paced up and 
down the garden til nearly starlight. Jean 
linked her arm in mine, and, turning to Lord 
Erlistoun, went on with the argument. I 
don’t remember what it was about—in fact, I 
did not hear much of it. I only recollect 
noticing the perfect frankness and freedom of 
her tone—mineled with a certain decision and 
independence which usually marks the inter- 
course between a woman and a man younger 
than herself, and possibly younger still in 
character. 

Twenty-four and twenty-seven. Compara- 
tively, a woman and a boy. Often a boy worships 
a wonman—sometimes permanently, always de- 
votedly, foy as long as the passion lasts; but it 
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is rarely that a woman’s love goes backward on 
the dial of life, to expend itself in all its depth 
and power,—as a true woman alone can and 
ought to love—upon a boy. 

When star-light was exchanged for candle- 
light, and I had full opportunity of noticing them 
both, I saw nothing in any way to controvert 
this opinion. Not even when coming back 
into the drawing-room, after all the rest were 
gone, Jean found me still sitting over the fire, 
and stopped to talk a minute or two upon the 
nearest and most natural topic—Lord Erlis- 
toun. 

“ He is here still, you see, Mark. He appears 
to like Lythwaite and our steady-going home 
ways. And, upon my word, I think they have 
improved him very much—don’t you?” 

“He certainly is a great deal altered.” 

“For the better ?” 

“ Possibly—yes—I think, for the better.” 

“Tam sure of it. Not all surface-politeness 
now, you may sce his kind heart through 
it. And he is beginning to feel the useless 
waste of his life hitherto; thinks of 
dashing into politics, or public business, 
or literature. He longs for something to live 
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for—something to do. He says he often envies 
you, Mark, that you have something to do.” 

“Does he?” 

“ Cousin”—after a pause—“ I am afraid you 
don’t quite like Lord Erlistoun, as indeed none 
of us did much at first ; but we should be slow of 
judging. We never know how much good may 
lie hid in people, nor how good they may 
finally grow. I have great hopes of Lord 
Erlistoun.” 

I looked suddenly up at her, doubting for the 
moment—only a moment—whether she, too, 
were playing off the usual feminine hypocrisy, 
or whether she was still her true self—my 
spotless Jean Dowglas. Ay, she was. 

“ Jean,” I said, feeling somehow that now I 
ought to say it at all costs—‘“ take care.” 

“Of what?” 

Could I answer!—But she was no child. 
After a moment I saw she had answered the 
question for herself. 

“I understand you; and, Mark, though it 
was not quite kind of you to say that, still, such 
friends as we are, I should be very sorry if for 
a moment you misunderstood me. No; I am 
not in the least afraid of-—what you suppose.” 
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“ Why not 2?” 

“Why not! Because I know myself and 
trust myself. When we are girls,” and she 
sighed, —“ out of our very innocence and 
ignorance we make mistakes sometimes ; but 
not afterwards. A young man must be blind 
indeed—very blind, and a little conceited too, 
if he cannot discern at once from the manner 
of a sincere woman, whether she simply likes 
him, or doves him.” 

“ That is true.” 

‘t So, cousin Mark,” smiling, “ do not be 
unjust again, either to me or to Lord Erlis- 
toun.” 

No, I wished not to be. I made every 
effort to see things justly, and as Jean herself 
saw them; and, perhaps, her vision was clear 
then. Perhaps, had Lord Erlistoun left that 
day, or even the next, he might have merely 
carried away with him the remembrance of 
a noble and unworldly woman, who, in the 
totally opposite world in which he dwelt, 
might have been an element of purity and 
goodness, lasting at intervals all his life long. 
But in these things, people frequently go on 
safe and sure to a certain point—they cross 
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that, on some idle hour, in some unconscious 
way, and there is no going back, ever again. 

On the Sunday evening we took a walk, 
Jean, Lord Enrlistoun, and I; through the 
same fields, which our old clerk in Liver- 
pool had been talking of. It was such an 
evening as, perhaps, poor old fellow! he had 
enjoyed many with that little cousin of his; 
the sort of evening which always puts me in 
mind of Wordsworth’s foolish-wise rhymes— 
Jean repeated them, sitting on a stile, eating 
clover-honey— 


“Oh, who would go parading 
: In London, and masquerading 
On such a night of June, 
With that beautiful soft half-moon, 
And all these innocent blisses, 
Of such a night as this is P’— 


“ Who would indeed? But I am afraid 
I must soon.” And Lord Erlistoun leant 
against the stile, listening to the sad, sleepy, 
far-off “caw-caw” of the rookery—looking up 
at the face of the ‘‘ soft half-moon,” and then, 
at another face; also quiet, also rather sad— 
as if im the pathos of the hour Jean had 
gone back into former years—sanctuaries of 
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her chequered life, whither no one could follow 
her. i 

“Miss Dowglas?”—she started slightly; “ E 
wish you knew my mother. You would like 
her, for many things—and I think likewise” — 
He stopped—“ I had a letter from her this 
morning ; would you feel interested in read- 
ing it?” 

“ Thank you; you know my fancy for read- 
ing strangers’ letters. Sometimes they let one 
into bits of character unknown to the corre- 
spondents themselves.” 

“I wonder what you will find out here”— 
and he lingered over it—the delicate-tinted, 
scented envelope, with its exquisite handwriting 
and large-coronetted seal, before he put it into 
Jeans hands. “ Read it all, if you will, ex- 
cepting, indeed, the crossed page. She has 
but one fault, this good-mother of mine—like 
her one crossed page.” 

Jean read and returned the letter —“ But 
I ought to tell,” she said smiling, “ that I 
saw one word—lI think the name of ‘ Emily 
or Emelia? on this momentous page.” 

“Oh! no! quite a mistake !”—with one 
passing flash, fierce and bright, that showed 
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what fire lurked in even Lord Erlistoun’s eyes" 
He put the letter in his pocket, and returned 
to the subject we had been lazily canvassing 
alone the fields, as if in contrast to every 
thing surrounding us, namely, London life, 
“ high” life—as set forth in that most spark- 
ling, hateful, and melancholy of fictions, 
whose very brilliancy tortures one like the 
phantasmagoria of disease—'Thackeray’s “ Va- 
nity Fair.” 

“ The question seems,’ Jean said, “is it 
a true picture of that sort of life?—-I would 
never shrink from any truth merely because 
it was painful—but, zs it true? I have no 
means of judging. Is it true, Lord Erlis- 
toun ?” : 

“I am afraid, in a great measure, it is.” 

“Then, I would rather say to any sister 
of mine, like Hamlet, ‘ Get you toa nunnery ; 
go, go, go, than see her thrown out into the 
great world, to grow into the sort of woman 
you have described sometimes. I  couldn’t 
help thinking so, even in the cathedral this 
morning, when I looked across the aisle to 
the pretty baby-face of that little Lady Emily 
Gage.” 
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Lord Erlistoun knocked the mud off his 
boots—he was not afraid of muddy boots now, 
saying carelessly— 

“ Miss Dowglas, what is your opinion of 
that small school girl?” 

“ Lady Emily? Indeed, I have no possible 
grounds for forming an opinion at all. I only 
now and then have felt sorry, looking at her 
to think how soon her child-life will end. I 
always feel great pity for an heiress. She 
has less than the common chances of us 
women.” 

“How do you mean? that she is likely to be 
loved for anything except herself?” 

“Or if she were, she would be unlikely to be- 
lieve it. Poor little Lady Emily.” 

‘© Don’t waste your pity over Lady Emily. 
You might spend a fragment of it upon us men 
—men of the world—who never find a woman 
to believe in; who are sought, flattered, hunted 
down as it were ; afraid to look at a pretty face 
lest it should be only a bait to hook us with ; 
afraid to trust a warm heart, lest it should turn 
out as hollow as this worm-cast under my foot. 
What chance is there for us men, when we have 
lost our reverence for women?” 
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‘Not for all women,” said Jean, gently ; for 
he had spoken with passion, as certainly I never 
in my wildest thought expected to hear Lord 
Erlistoun speak. ‘“ You have told me of your 
mother.” 

“ And what does my mother do, even my 
mother?” his tone was lowered, but I could 
not help hearing it. ‘She writes me that there 
is a charming creature just ready for me—one 
whose estate joins mine, and therefore will be a 
most suitable match, with a good fortune, and I 
am poor, you know—good birth, good looks, 
and in short, everything convenient — except 
love. Shall I go in a year or so, propose to 
her, and marry her?” 

“I thought you said that for ten or fifteen 
years to come, you were determined not to 
marry ?”’ 

“So I was. I abhor matrimony. Of course 
after a time I must settle down, as others do, 
but I will have my liberty as long as I can. 
When I do sell myself, it shall be tolerably dear, 
even though it be to this young lady. I won’t 
tell you her name, lest perhaps I might finally 
marry her.” 

Whether he was in earnest altogether, I know 
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not, but Jean was. You should have seen her 
look of mingled pity and scorn. 

“Lord Erlistoun, we will if you please 
discuss a less serious subject; on this, you and 
I could never think alike.” 

“Could we not? ”’ 

Perhaps he felt that, regarding sideways the 
dark noble face, on which the last bit of sunset 
was shining, a pale face too, for she did 
not look either particularly well, or particu- 
larly young, while in his unwonted energy, 
stronger than ever I saw the distinction before 
spoken of, between the woman and the boy. 
Equally strong between the one who, living 
in the world, lived only for it, and its ideal of 
happiness; and the ‘other, who, also abiding in 
it, and enjoying it so far as fortune allowed her, 
had yet an ideal, a spiritual sense, far, far 
beyond it. 

“You think, I perceive, that Iam fit for no- 
thing better than to turn out one of those people 
you hate so in ‘ Vanity Fair ’—a Marquis of 
Steyne, perhaps ?” 

“I never said so or thought so, Lord Erlis- 
toun.” 
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“What would you have me do, then? What 
would you have me be?” 

I, leaning on the other gate-post, apart from 
them, was struck by this speech. It is not alight 
matter when a man arrives at asking a woman 
‘what she would have him be?” Perhaps Jean 
was struck too, for she replied rather coldly,— 

“ Indeed, you are the best judge of that ; every 
man must be the keeper of his own conscience.” 

“But he may gain a better self, a purer con- 
science, to help him. Miss Dowglas, shall I take 
my mother’s advice and marry ? ” 

“No!” and the truth in her, the duty of 
speaking it, seemed to make Jean forget every- 
thing else. “After the fashion of marriage you 
have told me of, undoubtedly no! For those who 
see no clearer—know no better—much may be 
allowed ; but for you who do—nothing.” 

I saw Lord Erlistoun smile to himself. “ You 
do not quite understand me.” 

“ Yes, I think I do, but we see things from 
such opposite pomts of view. You have always 
been used to’ consider marriage as a bargain, a 
convenience, a matter of necessary respectability, 
I think it a sacred thing. There can be no 
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medium in it, it must be either holy or 
unholy ; entire happiness, or utter wretchedness 
and sin. For man or woman to marry without 
love,—not merely liking, or decent respect, but 
downright love,—is to my thinking, absolute 
sin.” 

Lord Erlistoun replied never a word. All 
along the still twilight fields, he scarcely made 
one observation. It was my hand that helped 
Jean over the stiles; he did not offer to do it. 
My hand, large and hard it might be, not like 
his ; but a man’s pulse beat in it—it could sup- 
port, and it could hold fast, too. 

“Will you take another turn up and down the 
walk, Miss Dowglas ?” 

“No, it is too late, I had rather go in.” 

She slipped away. Was it with the same 
sort of instinct, that whenever Lord Erlistoun 
came near her, for the whole remainder of the 
evening, she slipped away ? 

Well do I remember that evening, and the 
look Jean had; her face was a little flushed, and 
there was a certain unquietness in it. She sat 
at the piano a long time singing; it had become 
a custom, I found, that she should sing every 
night, and to no lack of listeners. What she chose, 
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in spite of one or two hints to the contrary from 
Lord Erlistoun, who seemed a little surprised at 
our narrow notions about ‘Sunday’ music, were 
songs of Handel and Mendelssohn, among which, 
I remember, were some of their solemnest and 
most spiritual—‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,’ and ‘ O, rest in the Lord.’ Ending, at my 
father and mother’s desire, with an old-fashioned 
methodist hymn ; we were methodists when I 
was a child, and how the tune carried me back 
to the little hot chapel in Rathbone street, 
where, after some fierce, coarse, strongly emo- 
tional sermon, the congregation rose, and their 
stout Lancashire voices threw the chorus back- 
wards and forwards, women and men alternately. 


** For we're marching on Emanuel’s ground, 

We soon shall hear the trumpet sound, 
And we all shall meet at Jesu’s feet, 

And never, never part again. 
No never part again,—no never part again,— 
Oh never part again P no never part again ;. 
For we all shall meet at Jesu’s feet, 

And never, never part again !” 


Oh life!—life so full of partings! I have 
often quieted the pain of it with a bit out of 
that old Methodist hymn; with the echo of 
that “never part again.” 
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I was up early on the Monday, as usual; 
but my father caught and carried me off to 
look at some horses he had bought for the 
new brougham, so that I did not get my early 
walk with Jean. She had taken her’s though, 
for I met her in the hall laying her hat aside. 
She was late, and we waited some minutes 
for her, before she came down to make 
breakfast. All breakfast-time she was ex- 
ceedingly silent and grave. 

Lord Erlistoun did not appear till the meal 
was nearly over. When he did, I noticed 
that Jean blushed burning hot—in trouble 
and pain—a very anguish of blushing. He 
did not speak to her, even to wish her good 
morning, but took his seat near the foot of 
the table, and entered with my father into a long 
and energetic discussion on politics. In the 
course of it I overheard that he had some 
thought of standing for a small borough in 
the South of England, and to do so, it would 
be immediately necessary for him to leave for 
London. 

I breathed. Yes, he was going away at 
last. Maybe I could even feel sorry for the 
young man. 
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He did not seem much moved himself. He 
carried things with a high hand, and stood 
talking with energy and empressement of the 
great pleasure he had enjoyed at Lythwaite 
Hall ; but I noticed he did not give any of us 
the slightest invitation to return the visit. 

Ay, in a few hours he would be gone. The 
new element he had brought into cur household 
—as he certainly had, since different characters 
and classes must necessarily act and react upon 
one another — would depart with him. My 
mother might cease to put herself and her 
house into full-dress every evening, and my 
father to bring out his claret every day as if 
for a dinner party. We should go back to 
our old ways, and Lord Erlistoun to his. 
Could we? or could he? Can any new ex- 
perience in any life be merely temporary, 
leaving no result behind? I doubt it. 

Nevertheless, he would most probably vanish 
completely out of our sphere, as if he had 
dropped at Lythwaite from a balloon, and gone 
up again by the same ethereal conveyance. 
Would anybody miss him? Would anybody 
care ? 

Of this, too, I was not quite sure. 
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“ Liking,” not loving ; used in opposition 
to loving, rather, but most certainly she had 
said the word, and she did not even “like” 
everybody. 

‘Mark, are you going in walk to the 
station? ll walk with you.” 

So once again went Jean and I, under the 
chestnut trees, where the white flowers now lay 
strewn, soiled, and scentless, beneath our feet. 

“Cousin, you had better reconsider the 
chestnuts that are to be in vour park. You 
see, ‘it 1s not always May.’” 

“ Ah, no!” with a slight sigh. ‘ Mark, 
you need not make public that foolish speech 
of mine.” 

“ About owning a park? You never mean 
to own one then?” 

Whether, involuntarily, I put iato this 
question some meaning below the surface, 
I know not, but Jean answered seriously and 
emphatically, “ No.” 

Still as she walked along,- though her head 
was erect and her footfall firm, and she talked 
easily and cheerily upon our usual family topics, 
I fancied I could trace at times the same 
unquietness of mien, as of a good and true 
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nature not quite satisfied with itself. She was 
“ out of sorts,” as people say—out of harmony 
with herself and with the lovely June morning ; 
it seemed almost to give her pain. 

Waiting at the station—for she would wait— 
she took my arm to walk up and down the 
platform. 

“ O, Mark,” clinging a little, “I wish you 
were not going away; there is some comfort 
m you.” 

I asked her, after some consideration, if any- 
thing was troubling her— would she tell me? 

“ No, I had rather not. In fact, I ought 
not. It is after all really nothing. It will 
be quite over by and by. If I were not sure 
of that, as sure as — There’s your train.” 

“The next train goes at 2.40. Express, 
remember. Lord Erlistoun wished me to inquire. 
He goes by it.” 

“ Oh, indeed.” 

“ Jean—one word. Are you sorry or glad 
he is going ?” 

“Very glad; heartily glad.” 

“ But he may change his mind again, he 
has a trick of doing so. Ah, Jean, take 
care.” 
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“TI have taken care.” 

“ You are not angry at my saying this?” 

“No. Good bye.” 

My sight rested on her there---for as long as 
the whirling train allowed; standing fixed and 
firm, with her shawl gathered tight round her, 
as if nothing in her or about her was to be left 
loose, subject to any stray wind of fancy, feel- 
ing, or chance. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Business kept me in Liverpool for three 
weeks, without intermission. My father could 
only find time to go down once to Lythwaite 
fora day anda night. The incessant burden 
and responsibility of money-making, money- 
turning, and money-spending—the cruel slavery 
of riches—sometimes weighed heavily upon 
even his stout heart. 

“O, Mark,” he would sometimes say to 
me, when we were laying our heads together 
over business matters in the small parlour, 
until long after office-hours—‘I sometimes 
think Pd ha done better to ha’ left thee 
a clerk, as I was myself when thee wert 
a bit of a lad, going back’ards and for’ards 
twixt this and the little house at Everton. 
Heigho, my boy! I hope thee’ll get more good 
than thy father gets out of Lythwaite Hall.” 
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It did sometimes seem to me strange, 
that he and I, working here, in this musty 
room, under the coarse flare of gas-light— 
sometimes lifting our eyes from the mass 
of papers and mazes of figures, to exchange 
a word or two, then again silence—it seemed 
passing strange that he and I should have 
any part or lot in thë splendours of 
Lythwaite Hall. 

For its splendours, they might go to thé 
winds, but then it had some sweetnesses too. 
Every Sunday, that being the only day I 
had time to let them come, I used to be 
haunted by wafts from the May-hedges, by 
the sound of rooks cawing, or the soft single 
twitter of young thrushes going to sleep in 
the rustling trees. 

On Monday when my father came back, 
I asked him if all were going on well at 
home ? 

“All well, «und particularly quiet; your 
mother,” with a twinkle of his keen eye, 
“your poor dear mother has quite given up 
telling folk how very much she misses Lord 
Erlistoun.” | 

He was gone then, safe and sure. Well, 
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let him go, and prosperity go with him. 
He was a fine fellow in his way; but he 
could have done us little good, or we him. 
Why he came among us at all, whether from 
self-interest (yet rich and influential as my 
father was, common justice condemned 
me for suspecting the young nobleman of 
that); or whether it was one of those mere 
idle adventures which an idle young man is 
prone to, I was still ignorant; and to throw 
no further mystery over the matter, I remain 
ignorant to this day. 

Sometimes in the dull round of business, 
which chained my father and myself as effec- 
tually as if we were two horses in a mill, or 
two convicts working hand-fasted side by side, 
there would suddenly come across me a vision 
of that easy enjoyable life, pictures from 
which Lord Erlistoun had given us at Lythwaite, 
and I had seen Jean’s eyes light up on listen- 
ing—pictures of summer sunrises in the Alps 
—of summer sun-sets over the Euganean hills 
—of exquisite moonlights, brighter than our dull 
northern days, while lazily rocking on the blue 
Mediterranean seas, or skimming in and out 
among the lovely isles of the Grecian Archi- 
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pelago. All pleasure, nothing but pleasure, 
bounded by no duties, burdened with no cares. 

Yet would I have exchanged lives? No. 

One Saturday afternoon, when I was just 
thinking of him, thinking too, whether it would 
be possible to get away by the last train that 
night, for a little, a very little ‘“ pleasure,” 
my notion of pleasure; our housekeeper ushered 
into the back parlour “ Lord Erlistoun.” 

I was surprised, and probably I showed it; 
for he looked rather awkward, that is awk- 
ward for him. 

Again—as I seem always to keep on saying, 
let me be just to him; let me not deny that 
delicate courtesy, that charming grace, which 
made the least thing he did, well done. Which 
after the first, forced the little dark parlour 
and me to catch the influence of his com- 
pany. He gave no reasons for his visit, except 
a slight apology for ‘“ interruption ;” but sat 
down as if determined to be friendly and at 
ease. 

We talked upon ordinary topics—then on 
his inquiring after my “ family,” about Lyth- 
waite Hall. | 

“ You go down every Saturday, I believe ?” 
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Was that the reason of his coming? Was 
it only through me that he could hear, as 
in spite of all his calm politeness he seemed 
nervously eager to hear, any tidings of Lyth- 
waite Hall. 

At my age a man is seldom without some 
penetration, especially when his observation is 
sharpened by certain facts which concern no 
one but himself. I think I can detect falsehood 
in feeling or expression, and can likewise re- 
spect any feeling which is evidently honest 
and true. 

Jean had “taken care,” she plainly said. 
Perhaps one might even afford a little tem- 
porary regret for the temporary pain of young 
Lord Erlistoun. 

I told him I did not go every Saturday, but 
intended to be at home to-night. 

“Ah! indeed. It must be a pleasant thing 
to be able to say, as you say it, that thoroughly 
English word, ‘ home.’” 

Thereupon we diverged, in an abstract 
way, upon different branches of this same 
subject. I detected in Lord  Erlistoun’s 
conversation, many turns of thought, nay 
even of phrase, which I recognised as my 
cousin Jean’s; I have often noticed this 
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fact—how one person will involuntarily imitate, 
not merely the tone of mind, but slight peculi- 
arities of word or gestures belonging to the one 
other person who has most influence over him 
or her. 

Again, I say, both on this account and from 
a certain restlessness which, well as he disguised 
it, pervaded his whole manner, thoughts, and 
plans, for he poured out to me, unwilling and 
unresponsive confidant, a great many of these, 
—I could not help feeling sorry for Lord 
Erlistoun. 

Rising to leave, he said, suddenly—‘ You 
are going home to-night—might I burthen you 
with these ?” 

Two letters, one addressed to my mother, 
the other to Miss Dowglas. Probably he 
noticed my surprise, for he continued— 

“They are, you perceive, from Lady Erlis- 
toun. She wished them delivered to-night, 
and I think—I have reason to beleve—your 
Lythwaite post is uncertain. May I ask of you 
this favour, on the part of my mother?” 

He always spoke somewhat haughtily when 
mentioning the word ‘ favour ;” and yet to-day 
there was a hesitating humility about him, too. 
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“JT was not aware of any shortcomings in 
the Lythwaite post; but I will deliver these 
safely.” 

“Thank you. And you return on Mon- 
day ?” 

“T really cannot inform you, Lord Erlis- 
toun.” 

All these miles the letters seemed to lie 
burning in my pocket. Men, especially young 
men, visit about as they will, in circles lower or 
higher than their own. If honourable in them- 
selves, there is no reason why they should not 
be accepted and acceptable; but with women it 
is different—or society thinks so. What on 
earth did Lady Erlistoun want with my mother 
and my cousin Jean ? 

I reached home late: they had not expected 
me. The drawing-room windows were dark; 
however, in the little breakfast-room I found 
them both, presiding over a large heap of new 
household linen, my mother looking busy and 
pleased, as she always did when on any excuse 
she could put off the fine lady and be the 
housewife once more; Jean rather pale and 
anxious, but she brightened up when she saw 
me at the door. 
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SAh, cousin Mark!” 

“Mark, my dear boy!” 

Lord Erlistoun had said truly; it was 
pleasant coming home. I did not for an 
hour or more deliver the two letters. My 
mother opened hers in a flutter of curiosity. 

“Dear me! Bless my heart! Why, Jane.” 

But Jean had taken up hers and gone 
out of the room. 

When she came back it was merely to 
say “Good night, Mark;” and she said it, 
hastily. Two hot roses burnt on each cheek, 
but her hand was very cold. It struck 
to my heart. 

I am no advocate for the romantic dignity 
of silence—that is between two people who, 
however much or lNittle their mutual regard, 
understand and believe in one another. With 
such, silence is often no virtue ; merely cowardice, 
selfishness, or pride. 

“Don’t go,” I said, “I want to speak 
to you.” | 

KE cant, I must sot stay.” 

“Only a minute; sit down’ —for she was 
trembling. ‘‘ Lady Erlistoun is coming to 
call here on Monday. Did you know?” 
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“ Yes, he told mer 

ffe!—that little momentous word! But 
I passed it over; if would not do to stand 
upon trifles now. 

“ Cousin, I should like to know—not that 
I have the smallest right to ask, and you 
must not answer if you have the slightest ob- 
jection, but I should just like to know, in 
explanation of something he let fall, whether 
you ‘have heard, simee he Jeft;sfrom Word 
Erlistoun 2” 

She paused a moment, and then said 
slowly and sadly, “He has written to me 
almost every day, but I have never answered 
a single letter.” 

No need to ask what the letters were 
about ; no need to guess what their effect 
must have been, coming thus, every day— 
and strong must have been the impulse to 
make Lord Erlistoun do anything regularly 
every day,—coming from a young man fresh 
in all the passion, the poetry, the energy of 
his youth. 

I stood silent by the chimney-piece; meeting 
in the mirror over it, a familiar face—well 
known in Liverpool warehouses and on the 
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Liverpoel "Change. Secing, too, in the distance 
beyond, that poor flushed face of Jean’s. 
At last she turned and hid it on the 
sofa pillow. 

“Do help me, Mark! J have been so 
very miserable.” 

I took a chair and sat down ; opposite 
the grate, with my back to her; and said 
something er another. Then I waited—and 
waited in vain. My mother called from the stair- 
case “ Mark, it’s bed-time—sec that the house 
is locked up’—and I answered from the 
parlour door, to prevent her coming in. 

“Now Jean, tell me ?” 

She told me; just what I had feared—nay 
expected. There is no necessity to give her 
precise words; indeed, she explained no more 
than the bare fact, that she might have 
been Lady Erlistoun. 

“I thought you said you had ‘taken care’?” 

“Ay, that’s the thing. It was my pride, 
my wicked self-reliance. I thought I was 
domg him good; I wanted to do him good; 
I liked him to like me. But I never thought 
—Oh Mark, if I did wrong, I have been 
punished.” 
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Punished! Then, even though his letters 
came day after day; even though by some 
unaccountable means he had persuaded his 
lady-mother to visit and  condescendingly 
investigate his choice—there was no fear. I 
had judged her rightly. Our Jean would not 
marry Lord Erlhstoun. 

“I know it will not Jast—he is too young. 
After a little it will seem to him no more than 
a dream. And I may have done him some 
good after all, Was I so wrong, Mark ?” 
` E did not attempt, from any false kind- 
ness, to compromise the truth. I said, it 
was likely that she had been in some 
way wrong, since, as she had herself acknow- 
ledged, under similar circumstances, the woman 
is rarely free from blame. 

“ Ay—that is it—that is my self-reproach 
and fear.—Yet oh, Mark, if you knew what 
it was to feel your youth goig—to feel, too, 
that you never had had its full value, 
that there had been no happiness in it, 
and now it was going, gone; and if some 
one came and loved you, or thought 
he did; said you were the only creature 
in the world who could make him happy, 
make him good; if you saw, too, that 
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there was some truth in what he said; 
that if you had been younger or he older, or 
if other things had been more level between 
you both—you might’— 

“ Jean,” I said, startled by the expression 
of her eyes, “do you love Lord Erlistoun ?” 

“Tam afraid Tdo.” 

So in a moment the whole face of things 
was altered; so, in less than a moment, that 
“ ship? which Jean used to laugh about, as 
being with most people so long in “ coming 
home’—went down, down, without the flap- 
ping of a sail, or straining of a mast, to the 
bottom of the sea ! 

Otherwise, I might have perceived some- 
thing unnatural in those five slow words, 
something not right in any ear, except the 
lover’s, bemg the first to hear them. As it 
was, I simply heard them, in all thei force 
and significance to both our lives, and, so 
recognizing them, entered upon the duty of 
mine. 

This was plain as daylight. There arc 
none who feel so sacredly the absolute right 
of love for love, than those to whom fate 
has denied its possession. 
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Jean came behind me and laid her hand 
on my shoulder. She might! Henceforward, 
I could no more have touched it— except 
cousinly or brotherly, than I could have put 
out my own to steal the crown jewels. 

Wel, Maik.” 

“ Well, Jean.” 

“ I think ’tis time we said good night.” 

“ Good night, then.” A look up into her 
bending face— which was pale, drawn, and 
hard—“ You will be happy, never fear.” 

“ No, what I told you has no reference to— 
to that. If anything, it prevents it; and 
makes easier what I did upon instinct, for 
his good as well as mine. No, Mark; I 
shall always remain Jean Dowglas.”’ 

With a smile, that made her face saint-like 
in its sadness-—she passed out of my sight. 

But we cannot be in a state of saint-hood 
always. Certain facts which four dun walls 
might that night have borne witness to, till 
such time as the rookery was all astir in the 
weary dawn, gave me a clue to certain other 
facts, which Jean’s exceeding paleness, next 
morning, and that alone, betrayed. 

There was, happily, no one at home but 
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us three. I kept my mother safe out of the 
way the best part of Sunday, and on Monday 
forenoon. 

My good mother! she behaved ‘admirably. 
Only a few nods and winks in confidence with 
me, and an affectionate lingering over Jean, 
indicated her perception of what was going on— 
or her prophetic vision at what was undoubtedly 
coming. After the first expression of pleasure, 
she did not even refer to Lady Enrlistoun’s 
visit, and, moreover, gave me a hint to the 
same purport. 

“ You see, she doesn’t like to be noticed. 
Very natural—TI was just the same myself 
when your father was courting, Mark, my dear.” 

Monday came. My mother was rather fid- 
getty—dressed herself directly after breakfast 
in her gayest silk gown, and strongly objected 
to Jean’s, of some soft grey stuff—mouse- 
colour—her usual morning dress. 

“ Oh, don’t, please,” Jean answered, in a 
weary tone, “ what does it signify ?” 

“Well!” my mother commented, after 
watching her stand, arranging the drawing- 
room flowers, her customary daily duty, and 
then sit down to work in the far window, — 
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« Well, I don’t think it does signify. Poor 
Emma Brown! I wonder what she would have 
thought: of her daughter.” 

And my mother wiped her eyes, for all 
she seemed so proud and pleased. 

Not many minutes after, she rushed back 
into the drawing-room, all in a flurry—Lady 
Erlistoun’s carriage was coming up the avenue- 

“Who is in it ?” I asked. Jean did not 
stir. 

“ Only herself. Dear me—how very odd 
of Lord Erlistoun.” 

I thought differently. 

Lady Erlistoun was a very handsome woman. 
You saw at once where her son had in- 
herited his delicate profile, his full soft eye. 
The likeness might have been stronger when 
She was young, or would be, as he grew old. 
In their world, the years between twenty-four 
and forty-four effect much. 

She resembled her son in manner too. She 
paid various elegantly implied compliments to 
my mother on the exceeding beauty of 
Lythwaite Hall, and her own desire to sce it— 
then went on graciously to explain how she 
happened to be staying a night at the Bishop’s, 
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and was unwilling to return North without 
having had the pleasure of making Mrs 
Browne’s acquaintance; and so on, and so 
on,—never alluding to any particular object 
of her visit, nor noticing, except by the cus- 
tomary acknowledgment, the lady who was 
presented to her as “ Miss Dowglas.” 

Nor when, after this formal introduction, 
Miss Dowglas slowly retreated to her seat, 
could a less sharp eye than mine have detected 
the occasional wandering of Lady Erlistoun’s 
—keenly inquisitive as women are of women-~-— 
anatomizing her at a glance from top to toe. 

Jean sat still—proudly quiet, unmistakeably 
fair. 

‘Miss Dowglas, will you take me to see your 
rosery? Erlistoun has spoken much of your 
beautiful roses.” This was the first time she 
had mentioned her son’s name. 

Jean crossed the room. Lady Enlistoun 
watched her—every step, every trick of gesture 
and action of hands, as she shewed the flowers 
in the vases; listened attentively to every word 
that fell from her lips, dropped easily in that 
low-toned, pure English—not, alack! as my 
dear, good Lancashire mother talked. 
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Let another mother meet equal justice! She, 
who had been used all her life to these external 
refinements, valuing them far beyond their 
worth, and yet they are worth no little, as indi- 
cations of greater things—let her be judged 
fairly! Nay, I doubt now, if even my mother’s 
son and Jean’s cousin had a right to feel his 
heart so hot within him, while this noble lady 
stood conversing with and investigating the 
other lady—(yes, she recognised that self- 
evident fact, I saw)—whom her only son 
desired to set in her own place, as Lady 
Erlistoun. 

And for Jean? 

Once or twice, at the bent side-face, at some 
accidental family tone, which you can detect in 
most voices, I could sce Jean’s composure 
stirred; otherwise she was, as she was sure to 
be, simply herself. Her mind she could dis- 
guise—or rather conceal—and in degree her 
feelings, but her character never. To attempt 
it would have been to her an ignoble hypocrisy. 

I followed them as they moved slowly up 
and down the garden, talking of books, pictures, 


continental life—as Jean could talk if necessary, 





and did so. In no way could I detect in her 
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the least faltering—the least paltering with what 
she owed to herself, or to us Brownes. 

Us Brownes. Though Lady Erlistoun was 
extremely gracious, though she had too much 
self-respect not to fulfil to the last letter whatever 
courtesy she had evidently set herself to per- 
form—still one felt, if one did not see, the soft, 
intangible, but inevitable line she drew between 
Jean Dowglas and “us Brownes.” 

In leaving, she held out her hand—“ I 
trust we shall meet again, Miss Dowglas ?” 

“You are kind to wish it, Lady Erlis- 
toun.” 

And so they parted. When, after seeing 
her to her carriage, I returned to bid my 
mother and cousin good-bye, for I was starting, 
I found Jean had gone up at once to her own 
room. 

Two days after, my father showed me a 
letter from Lord Erlistoun, enclosing another 
from his mother, and from himself a formal 
application for Miss Dowglas’s hand. 

A very extraordinary thing, the old man 
said—dquite unaccountable. If he had known 
what was going on, he should have set his 
face against it—he didn’t like those sort of 
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marriages. But in this case, when the other 
party had shown such respect and consideration 
towards the dear girl, and towards us likewise, 
when it must be a thoroughly disinterested 
affair, for he remembered telling the young 
fellow himself, that, except her fifty pounds, 
Jean had not a penny ;—why, he hardly knew 
what to say about it. 

I suggested that none of us ought to say 
anything. Jean was her own mistress—she 
must decide. 

“You're right, my dear boy—of course she 
must.” And not sorry to have the responsi- 
bility lifted off his shoulders, my father, in his 
own honest way, wrote to that effect. 

In four days more I learnt, or, at least, 
judged from obvious evidence, that she had 
decided ;——- Lord Erlistoun was again my 
father’s guest. 

That Saturday I did not go down to Lyth- 
waite Hall. l 
* "e * * * * 

Youth and love—first love ;—let not those 
who have passed them by turn back and deny 
either: they are glorious things. 

In time I became accustomed to the new 
order of circumstances: could go home and see 
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those two pacing the garden of mornings, or 
talking of evenings in? the summer Sunday 
twilight, without feeling that their position 
towards each other was unnatural or wrong. 

This came easier, perhaps, because I saw Jean 
looked happy. Not at first; but when she saw 
how happy her lover was—how gradually, under 
her influence, his whole tone of mind seemed 
changed, how his character settled and deep- 
ened, the fine qualities in him strengthening and 
the frivolous ones vanishing away—then Jean 
likewise became at ease and content. She 
evidently loved him; and love alone will make 
people happy—for a time ;—not permanently ; 
at least, not that sort of love. 

Even now, sometimes 1 fancied—could it 
be only fancy ?—a slight shade of doubt—like 
as when she had asked me so pitifully that 
night, ‘‘Was I so very wrong?” We had 
never spoken together confidentially again ; 
indeed it was an understood thing in the family, 
that Jean did not like to be spoken to on the 
subject of Lord LErlistoun. When and where 
she was to be married, my mother said she her- 
self had not the least idea—it seemed “ rather 
odd of Jane.” 
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But, either from the inherent weakness of 
human nature, or something different in the girl 
herself, everybody in the household treated her 
with great consideration, and offered not the 
shadow of a reproach to the future Lady 
Erlistoun. 

I was not of them, and had no call to be. 
Their Jean Dowglas was not mine—never had 
been. It was a very different thing. And 
one day, when she was mentioning something 
she intended to alter in the Lythwaite garden 
“next year”—I determined to find out the 
truth about her engagement. 

“Next year ?—you forget”—and I looked 
at her left hand, where, as I had noticed, she 
wore no ring. 

With a rather sad smile she turned to me. 
‘No, I did not forget-—I know what you are 
thinking of, but you are mistaken. I told you 
the truth that night.” 

“That you should always remain Jean 
Dowglas ?” 

“I believe I always shall.” 

I could not just then find words, or her 
manner stopped me. She went on— 

“ Mark, I wish to tell you one thing— which 
is all that anybody has a right to know, and I 
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have said it from the first, only nobody here 
seems to believe it—that Lord Erlistoun is not 
engaged to me.” 

Jean,” I cried, for it was hard to think 
her less than the woman I had always thought 
her, and yet keep silence—“ for the third time 
I say, Take care! You are attempting a danger- 
ous game—you are playing with edged tools.” 

“Aa 1?” 

“Beware! Two people may go on together 
easy and friendly for a long time; but after 
love is once confessed, or even suspected, they 
must be lovers—or nothing. I speakas a man. 
You women know not what you do; you 
are toying with burning coals when you play 
fast and loose with a man’s heart. It is worse 
than folly —wickedness. Let there be no half- 
measures—take him,’ or reject him—love him, 
or let him go.” 

I spoke hotly, out of the bitterness of my 
soul; but she was neither hurt nor angry. A 
little reproach there was in her eyes, as if in me, 
at least, she had looked for something she did 
not find. 

“ Mark, cannot you understand the possi- 
bility of loving and letting go?” 
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CHAPTER V. 


Towarps the end of the season, which lasted 
longer than usual that year, we all went up 
to London for a month, not with any great show, 
or to enter on expensive gaieties—my father, 
without assigning any reason, forbade that. 
He went back to Liverpool, lcaving the 
family under my charge, at a handsome 
lodging in Baker street. There was only my 
mother and Jean, Charles (now the Reverend 
Charles — we were very proud of that 
“Reverend”) having gone to his curacy and 
promised living; and Russell and Algernon 
being away, on a reading tour. 

Lord Erlistoun called at Baker-street 
almost daily; in the Park I had continually 
to lift my hat to that handsome carriage, 
where, placed beside Lady Erlistoun’s smiling 
fashionable face, was one I knew; not 
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altered—no outward circumstances could alter 
Jean, except that, by the contrast, it seemed 
sometimes a little graver than it used 
to be. 

Well, she had chosen her lot; she was 
old enough to know her own mind, and to 
be the arbitress of her own destiny. 

Frequently, in my duty as temporary head 
of the family, I took my mother and cousin 
to the receptions at Erlistoun House. There, 
having nothing better to do, I used to 
moralise on the sort of hfe they led—this 
noble old family—nobler in strict purity of 
blood than many modern Dukes and Earls. 
And, theirs being a type of many others, 
though of none other had I ever any 
experience—I often, in that whirl of society, 
which makes a centre of contemplative solitude 
for any man who chooses, took notes of a 
few facts that we parvenus, we daring 
swimmers, who have struggled into unknown 
waters by the main strength of our hands, 
are rather slow to learn. 

It seemed to me, that we are looked down 
upon, not so much for what we are as for what 
we assume; that the secret of “ aristocratic ” 
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ease is its conscious possession of so much, 
that assumption becomes needless. Alas, if we 
in our generation were as wise as these children 
of the world, if we valued our sterling ore, 
our honest manhood and womanhood, as much 
as they their lovely filigree-work of external 
refinement, if we were never ashamed of 
ourselves, I think these, our “ betters” in 
breeding and education—if such they be, the 
only tangible betterness they possess over us, 
would be shamed into acknowledging that 
nobility which worth -alone possesses—that 
power which needs no asserting, since it 
“cometh not’ from man but God.” 

I know that night after mght J, Mark 
Browne, whose father was a clerk and whose 
mother was a milliner, have gone among the 
best of the land, the high, the wise, and the 
fair; the higher I went being the more cour- 
teously entreated; that there, amidst velvets 
and diamonds, I have watched Jean Dowglas, 
always Jean Dowglas, in her simple attire 
and free, noble manners; speaking as she 
chose, dressing as she chose; for she ob- 
stinately refused to spend a shiling more 
than her own humble income ; different from 
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all, fearless of all; yet compelling for herself 
and more than herself, an invariable, instinctive 
reverence. 

Let no one bely truth by doubting the 
power of it. In the foolish strife between 
patrician and plebeian, jack-daws and jays, it is 
only our sham feathers that make us despised, 
and deservedly, because all shams are despicable. 
We that keep our own honest plumage shall 
always be respected and respectable birds. I 
never heard one sneer, or saw one covert smile 
against either poor Miss Dowglas or “ those 
wealthy Brownes.” 

This was one view of the subject, but I 
noted another. 

Splendid as this sort of life was, having 
apparently no aim beyond that of the old 
Athenians, “to tell or to hear some new 
thing ;” to seize on some new plan of beauty 
or delight—it seemed to me exceedingly sad 
and strange. Not for people in their first 
youth, when the faculty of enjoyment is so 
intense that it must needs be right rationally 
to enjoy —but afterwards. I dwell not here on 
the dark under-side of such a life, but simply 
on its brightness—a glare like living in a 
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house all glass, with no shadowy corners in 
it—or tossing from wave to wave with a 
dazzling sunshiny sea, without anchorage or 
rest. 

Sometimes coming from one of those assem- 
bhes, where in the whole of Erlistoun House 
you could not finda single nook to make a 
fireside of—not a single bare jewelled neck 
where you could fancy a child nestling to 
and hsping “ mother,”—I would catch from 
Jean’s corner in the dark carriage, a faint, 
half-involuntary sigh. 

No wonder Lord Erlistoun had been struck 
by the pleasantness of our middle-class ‘ home.” 
In his sphere, except as an order to the 
coachman, they seemed hardly to know the 
meaning of the word. 

Lord Erlistoun came to us—or rather 
to Jean, as I have said, incessantly. And 
now, catching an occasional flicker of the 
fire that smouldered in his dark eyes—in- 
dicating the “substance underneath” which 
Jean had once said she should lke to get 
at—ah, foolish Jean!—I began to perceive 
some reason why, for his own sake, it was 
better that he should be allowed to come. 
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His mother never hindered him. All her 
plans for him seemed ito have vanished in air, 
conquered or made void by his own impetuous 
will. She was a wise woman—Lady Erlis- 
toun; something better than a mere woman 
of the world, too; for Jean always said when 
questioned that she “ liked”? her. 

One forenoon Jean and I sat together, 
in total silence, for I had business letters 
to attend to; and the present surfeit of 
‘pleasure’ made me feel business to be even 
a respite and rest. Jean was by the window, 
watching the rattling confusion of the London 
street; she hardly looked lke the rose- 
cheeked, active Jean Dowglas, who used to 
loiter about with me of early spring morn- 
ings, before Lord Erlistoun had ever been 
seen or heard of at Lythwaite Hall. 

Those far-away days we never mentioned 
now. Happily, I can put aside times and 
seasons, thoughts and feelings, when I will 
—that is, when my conscience wills. Not 
destroying aught—-nothing save evil need be 
destroyed—but locking all up and keeping the 
key. I never contest anything with anybody 
-—I simply resign. Absolutely and utterly ; let 
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small rights go with the great ones; I never 
would claim, or beg, or struggle for one iota 
that was not freely and solely mine. 

Thus, Jean and I rarely talked to one 
another more than habit made necessary ; 
thus, to-day, hearing a knock at the door, 
I merely observed that it was doubtless 
Lord Erlistoun, and began putting aside my 
papers. 

“No, it is Lady Erlistoun; I was expecting 
her. Mark, do not go; I wish you would 
not go.” 

Of course, I obeyed. 

Lady Erlistoun had never before called at 
this early, familiar hour, rarely alone, as now. 
She saluted Jean, French-fashion, in her lively 
loveless way, thanked her for admitting her- 
self so early, hoped she was not weary with 
her exertions last might. 

“But really, ma chere, your singing is 
perfection. Mr Browne, why did you not 
tell me of it before? Such charming sim- 
plicity, and yet thorough finish of style! Your 
cousin might have studied under Garcia him- 
self.” 


“I did for a little while’—Lady Erlistoun 
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looked surprised —“ At one time I meant to 
be a professional singer.” 

“ Oh, indeed.” 

“It would not have been quite the life I 
would have chosen, but it appeared necessary 
I should earn my own living. I had only my 
voice, and, I would thankfully have used it. 
However, I had no need, and may not have.” 

“ No, certainly not,’ and the visitor began 
talking graciously to me—would have talked 
me out of the room if she could—for that was 
the usual result of her benignity towards me. 
But Jean’s directness ended all difficulty. 

“ I beheve, Lady Erlistoun, you had some- 
thing to say tome? Need I banish my cousin 
Mark, who is as good as a brother to me who 
have none?” 

Lady Erlistoun bowed a negative. ‘' My 
communication is very simple — possibly 
Erlistoun has told you, his lady confessor? 
Nay, he said, his decision depended on 
yours. ‘Truly there could not be a more 
devoted worshipper than my son, at this 
fair shrine.” 

Her light recognition, implying the hght- 
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ness of the bond—did it hurt Jean? How- 
ever, she replied, steadily. 

“Lord Erlistoun is kind; nor could he 
leave any decision concerning him in safer 
hands; but as you both knew, I claim no 
right to influence his plans.” 

Lady Erlistoun smiled. “I sec. He must 
make his own confession, implore his own 
absolution.” 

“ I trust he knows me better than to 
do either.” 

Jean’s earnestness surprised the mother 
into something of the same. She asked in 
a low tone, 

“Miss Dowglas, am I to understand that 
no tie exists between you and my son? Is 
the engagement broken ?” 

“There never was any on his side, as I 
thought he had long since told you. He has 
always been free—perfectly free.” 

A glitter in Lady Erlistoun’s eyes—faint re- 
flex of that in her son’s. sometimes. “Do not 
let us argue nominal points; I will tell you 
this plan of mine, which I have long desired to 
carry out. It is, that my son and I should 
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take a tour together through Italy, Greece, and 
the Holy Land. A charming country, the 
Holy Land ?” 

This last remark, addressed to me, I 
answered by one or two more, to give Jean 
time. Presently she said— 

“Would it be a long tour, Lady Erlis- 
toun ?” 

“Only two or three years, or a little less.” 

“And when should you start ?” 

“ Immediately.” 

Jean inquired no further, but sat quiet. 
Something—it could not be colour, for she was 
now always pale—faded out of her face, like 
the hght cast on a window when the sun goes 
down—faded too gradually to indicate that it 
was unexpected, or in any sense a sudden loss; 
still it was a loss; a something that had been, 
and was not. 

“Tell me, what do you think of this plan, 
Miss Dowglas ?” 

«I think, if Lord Erlistoun wishes it, and 
since his mother wishes it, he wil—there can 
be no doubt that you ought to go.” 

“ < Ought ’—your favourite word. Nay, you 
have ingrafted it on a certain young friend of ours. 
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He is always talking of what he ‘ought’ to do. 
Seriously ”—and there was kindliness under her 
sportive air—“a mother owes thanks for any 
good influence which at a critical time of his 
life is exercised over her son.” 

Jean’s mouth trembled. 

“T am really sorry to take him from you 
for this tour; but you know him as I know 
him, my dear Miss Dowglas—a noble fellow— 
the soul of honour, both in principle and 
practice; but a littlh—just a littl—However, 
that will amend.” 

What would amend? Jean must have 
known, for she answered slowly and firmly— 
SU believe tell.” 

“ Once—I may speak before your cousin, I 
know ?—once I wished Erlistoun to marry 
early; and even now, I think ”—hesitating, 
with a passing survey of the face and form, 
less fresh and fair than it was under the first 
maternal investigation in the Lythwaite drawing- 
room—“I think sometimes if you would 
listen to him ”— 

“No,” Jean interrupted hastily, “ he had 
better not marry early. It would not be for 
his good that he should marry me.” 
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« Have you told him so?” 

“From the first. But he will not hear it. 
He will not let me go. He loves me, now.” 

O, what depths of meaning lay in that half- 
uttered—I know she did not mean to utter 
it—that quickly smothered “ now.” 

Lady Erlistoun might have heard it, or might 
not. I suspect she did, and understood it 
likewise. Taking Jean’s hand, she said, out 
of the heart that may have beat truly, or even 
passionately some time; possibly, since she 
married at twenty, for another Lord Erlis- 
toun, — 

“I never wish my son to love a nobler 
woman.” 

From that day I ceased to avoid Jean’s 
lover so much as I was accustomed to do. 
The lover in him interested me in spite of 
myself; this persistent pursuit and absorbing 
worship of the woman who had taken hold 
of his best self as well as of his imagination, 
and had become to him higher and purer than 
a passion, an ideal. 

Yet, there was no Jack of passion either— 
quick jealousies, brief angers ; all that sparkling 
and crackling of a fire which burns fierce 
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bright, and fast; but one cannot readily detect 
that while it is burning. i 

A young man, passionately, deeply, and 
disinterestedly in love, has always in him 
something worthy of respect. Nor, while 
women are still women, and to be loved 
touches and ennobles their nature as to love 
ennobles a man’s, did it seem any marvel or 
shame that this devotion of his was not alto- 
gether wasted on a mere idol, marbly cold. 
For all Jean said, I, catching many a look 
and tone less sedulously guarded now that the 
time of parting drew near, began to feel 
sure that, though she might test her 
lover's faith, or, for his own sake, refuse to 
bind him by a formal engagement,—still, 
soon or late, she would marry Lord Erlistoun. 

The day before his departure, his cab was 
at the door before nine o'clock. I heard his 
quick footstep springing up the stairs and his 
familiar entrance into the back drawing-room, 
where Jean stood watering her flower-stand ; 
of all the gifts he would have loaded her 
with, she refused everything but flowers. 

“I am come to stay all day—may 1?” 

Jean smiled; she was busy over a sickly 
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heliotrope, withering in London air—“ I can't 
keep it alive, you see,” 

“ Never mind it—keep it while ’tis worth 
anything, and then throw it away. But you 
did not answer me. Say, may I stay? or do 
you wish me to go?” 

“No !”—her hand slipped into his. ‘* This 
last day ?—No.” 

He had never spent a whole day in Baker- 
street before—he soon became very restless, 
pacing up and down the dull drawing-room 
suite, which was all our establishment. Nə 
charming nooks to sit and talk in, as at 
Erlistoun House—no sunshiny gardens to 
make love in, as at Lythwaite Hall. If, 
indeed, Jean had allowed any “ love-making ;” 
which she did not. Only in the eyes that, 
however quiet she was, seemed always to 
take note of him and his enjoyment, you 
could see the utter unselfish love, which, 
abhorring all coquetry, found its best demon- 
stration in silence. 

At last, when he had sat listening amuiably 
to my good mother’s long-winded confidences of 
our lodging-house woes—Jean put her work 
away, and proposed we should all go once 
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more to our frequent haunt, the Crystal 
Palace. 

“ But it is Thursday—one of the people’s 
days ?” 

“Tam one of the people: I should like 
to go.” 

So we went. 

Already it is half forgotten—soon it will 
become a mere tale to tell our children—that 
People’s Palace of 1851. Yet, oh! ‘the 
beauty and wonder of it, when you came 
out of dusty London, and stood in the lofty 
nave, with its captive trees, green but motion- 
less—its lines of white statues—its crystal 
fountain. The fairy-land it was! Till, ad- 
vancing, you caught the “ hum innumerous” 
of the moving crowd, which thenceforward 
never left you. Such a grand, touching, 
infinitely human crowd: its huge mass giving 
an impression of solitude—its confused inces- 
sant noises producing the sense of silence. 

I liked to be carried along by that living 
sea, or else, from one of the end galleries, to 
watch it rolling on, each atom bearing its 
unknown individual burthen of pleasure or 
pain. I liked to recognize, by my yearning 
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over them, that every one of these was my 
brother or my sister ;—noble or ignoble, rich 
or poor, learned or unlearned, sinful or 
innocent—no less my brother and my sister; 
and as such, never to be overlooked by me, 
since not one of them was forgotten before 
God. 

Sometimes, too, when the great organ began 
to sound, I would try to solve many a troubled 
problem concerning myself and these, by think- 
ing of them, not as now, the most of them 
laden with useless sorrow, or tainted with 
apparently irredeemable sin—but as that “ great 
multitude, which no man can number,” which 
out of all ‘ nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues,” shall yet make the innumerable 
company of the Church of the First-born. 


Feelings like these dwarfed all minor ones, 
and caused me, when every hour or so I saw 
emerging from or disappearing in the throng 
its only two units in which I had any personal 
interest, to look on them much as I should 
have done on meeting in that wondrous com- 
pany, where, we believe, we shall have lost all 
personality that is not too pure to suffer 
pain. 
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I think they enjoyed that day. I myself can 
still see as then, Lord Erlistoun’s tall head and 
Jean’s slender, sober-hued figure, moving down 
the long transepts or loitering in the gorgeous 
courts. And once, fixing a rendezvous, I 
found them sitting among “the people ”’—who 
were dining out of big baskets and filling 
clumsy drinking-cups at the crystal fountain— 
nay, Lord Erlistoun rose and took much pains 
to do the same for some cross, child-laden 
woman, whose sole answer was a gruff 
“Thank ’ee; you be civiller than most o’ the 
young gentlemen.” 

Would he have done it of himself? I 
thought, or only for Jean’s smile? Any how, 
it was better done than undone. 

Day waned: a semi-twilight shadowed the 
courts, while quaint refractions of sunshine 
flitted about the many-coloured carpets and 
motionless banners of all nations hung along 
the aisles. 

“Let us all come and sit quiet somewhere 
until the bell sounds.” 

They two went and sat in the aleove—many 
will remember it, made of iron-work from 
Coalbrookdale. They talked earnestly—of what 
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I did not hear, nor ever wish to know. Let 
no one ever desire to break the sanctity of 
another’s past. 

I can think of Jean, even now, as sitting 
there, her hands crossed, her eyes declined on 
her lap, listening: or speaking, with sweet eyes 
lingering on his face—a face beautiful in itself, 
and beautiful to her, heaven knows. J will 
not deny it, or him. God love him !-—he 
was Jean’s first love. 

The gong of dismissal sounded. It made 
her start—she was often nervous now. That 
dull, heavy boom seemed to pierce her through 
and through; when she rose from her chair 
she could hardly stand. 

“She is worn out,’ I said; ‘we must take 
her home.” 

“ Yes, yes. Only five minutes more, for one 
last walk through the beautiful nave—can 
you, Jean ?” 

She smiled assent. 

So, leaning on Lord Erlistoun’s arm, she 
walked slowly through, till at the door she 
stopped, and turned to look back. 

Last year, crossing to Kensington Gardens, 
I, too, stopped, as it might be, on that very spot, 
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and called to mind how we three stood and 
looked back on that fairy palace, with all its 
glory of colour, form, and sound. What was 
left of it?—-Nothing, save—(and I thought, 
happy for those to whom this is left, after the 





clearing away of their youth’s crystal palaces !) 
—free space, light, and air; where the sun 
may still shine and the grass grow. 

Coming home, Lord Erlistoun found a note 
from his mother, which, with a gesture of 
annoyance, he passed on to Jean. 

“But I will not go—I wonder she can 
expect it. This, my last might, to be wasted 
at the Bishop’s;—she knows I hate going 
there. Jean, if you knew”’—— He stopped. 

“IT know one thing,” said Jean’s persuasive 
voice, “that you will not refuse your mother— 
it is her right.” 

“And have you no right? Not even this 
last might!—you are cruel.” 

“Am I?” Jean took out her watch; her 
hand shook much, but she spoke decisively— 
“You will have time enough for both. See— 
one, two, three hours longer with us, then 
you shall go.” 

A few more restless reproaches, such as she 
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often had to bear and to smile down, as now. 
But her smile always calmed him, and—another 
of those facts which sometimes set me ponder- 
ing as to the future—her will always ruled. 

A quiet hour or so in the slowly-darkening 
drawing-room, I read at the window for as 
long as I could; my mother dozed on the 
sofa. Lord Erlistoun protested against lights ; 
so we had only the fantastic glimmer of the 
street gas-lamp dancing on the wall. By it 
I could just trace Jean’s motionless figure 
leaning back in the arm-chair— another figure 
sitting beside her—lastly on the hearth-rug at 
her feet. One would have smiled, remembered 
the dignified behaviour of Lord Erlistoun at 
Lythwaite; but it was a matter beyond smiling 
at, now. 

“Will nobody talk?” said Jean after a 
long silence. 

Some desultory conversation ensued, about 
people and books, and then his thoughts 
deserting him, or assuming lover-like forms 
that were necessarily limited in expression, 
though on the whole he observed little restraint 
in the presence of my mother and me,— 
Lord Erlistoun took to repeating poetry. 
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What a voice it was—rich, deep, and low; 
how—stealing through the dark, with inten- 
tional emphasis, it must have gone direct to 
any heart that was young and loved him. 
Even me it touched in a measure; some 
fragments in particular; because I afterwards 
found them in a book, and because of the 
deeper meaning they carried than I then 
wist of. It was a love poem, of course. 


“In many mortal forms IL rashly sought 
The shadow of this idol of my thought ; 
And some were fair, but beauty dies away, 
Others were wise, but honied words betray ; 
And one was true—Ah, why not true to me! 
Till, like a hunted deer that could not flee,”— 


The young man goes rambling on, in language 
intoxicating with its loveliness, half earthly, half 
heavenly—till he finds te one—the last—and 
thus describes her : 


** Soft as an incarnation of the sun 
When light is changed to day, this glorious one 
Floated into the cavern where I lay, 
And called my spirit, and the dreaming clay 
Was lifted by the thing that dreamed below 
As smoke by fire, and in her beauty’s glow 
I stood, and felt the dawn of my long night 
‘Was penetrating me with living light ; 
I knew it was the vision veiled from me 
So many years ; that it was— 


“Emily ;” supplied Jean with a little soft 
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laugh—‘“ why did you pause over it? ‘tis one 
of the sweetest names I know.” 

=i mate a.” | 

Lord Erlistoun started to his feet and 
would say no more poetry. Certainly, it had 
struck me as odd that a lover on the eve of 
parting should expend his feelings in another 
man’s words, or indeed in any words at all. 
But love takes so many forms, that what 
seems false to one nature may be essentially 
true in another. 

He continued his old restless walk up 
and down the room; Jean sighed, and then 
went and opened the piano. 

“Do you remember this, Mark! you used 
to like it, though you do not care for music.” 

Not everybody’s music; but this, it was a 
“song without words ’’—Mendelssohn’s. She 
had played it: with the sunbeam dancing on 
her head, that May forenoon at Lythwaite. 
Before many bars it was broken in upon 
by Lord Erlistoun. 

“Tis too tame, too quiet. Jean, play some- 
thing Z like, or rather do not play at all. 
Hark !’—the church clock struck,—“ only 
one hour now.” 
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He seized her left hand, the other moving 
vaguely over the treble keys, and began 
talking to her in a low voice, as lovers do. 

I went back to the window. In the 
middle of the street, singing in a high voice, 
cracked now, yet not without the ghost of 
former tunefulness — stood a woman with a 
baby in her arms, and a boy at her side. 
Clustering round the gin-palace, farther down, 
was a knot of still wretcheder women—some 
with children likewise—dragging in or out 
refractory husbands—or worse; while appear- 
ing and disappearing under the doctor’s red 
lamp opposite our door, passed score after 
score of all sorts of faces—hardly one in 
the whole number a contented or good face,— 
which make up the phantasmagoria of London 
streets of a night. 

Without, such sights as these; within, those 
two, repeating delicious poetry and whispering 
together over soft music! God help us! I said 
to myself, is there nothing in the world but 
love, nothing to live for but happiness ? 

O, Jean, 1 was hard to thee! Hard even 
at that moment—and blind, as we almost 
always are, when we severely judge. I caught 
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Lord Erlistoun’s voice, so impetuous that it 
was impossible not to hear. 

“At least you will write to me? you will 
not forbid my writing to you as often as I 
please ?” 

“ Did I not promise, long ago ?” 

“I know, you have made me every promise 
[ could desire, though you will take none 
‘from me. Once, agam, why will you not ? 
Do you think.me changeable ?” 

Jean repeated, half-jesting, half-sadly, the 
lines. 

“In many forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of this idol of my thought.” 

“J was not the first of these, you know.” 

“ But you will be the last. Oh, Jean, do 
you not believe I love you?” 

“I do—yet—” 

“Stop, I know what is coming—the old 
argument; that your experience and mine 
have been so different; that you have lived 
for work and I for enjoyment—that my youth 
is but just begun, while yours—” 

“ You brought me back my youth,” she 
murmured. “Oh, yes— I have been very 


happy !” 
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“Have been! ’Tis always have been;” and 
he said something more, rapidly—incoherently 
—his manner being fierce and tender, by 
turns. 

“No,” Jean replied, “it is not these things 
I am afraid of. External differences are 
nothing with union at the core—love and 
trust, and—faithfulness.” 

“Enough; I know,” he said, bitterly. “I 
am not one of your ‘ faithful’ temperaments. 
You judge me—most wise woman !—by the 
tinge of my skin, and the colour of my 
hair.” 

“Lord Erlistoun !” 

“ No—I deny it not, J am a very different 
person from your cousin. Mark, there I 
am southern to the very.core: my blood 
seems to run like fire sometimes—and you 
set it alight — you stand by and watch it 
burning. Jean, you do not love me, you never 
loved me!” 

Jean did not answer for a minute. ‘Then 
you think when I promised—you know what 
—I was false to myself, and worse, to you, 
after the cruellest falseness any woman can 
show ?” 
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“ Forgive me—oh, forgive me ! I love you 
—yet I am always grieving you.” 

Again Jean paused before replying. “I take 
the grief with the love, and would have done 
the same, twenty times over, because I have 
hope in you.” 

She did not say ‘faith’; faith, the very 
root and foundation of love; but he never 
noticed that. ‘“ Yes,” Jean repeated, “ great 
hope. That is the way with us women, 
we care less for your loving than for what 
you are; we can be content if, quite apart 
from us, we see you everything that you ought 
to be. I could.” 

“Jean, I will be anything, everything, if 
you will be my Jean.” 

He tried to clasp her, apparently—for she 
shrank visibly from him. 

“Oh, do not!” in an accent of pain, “I 
feel as if it were not right; I could not 
unless”—-she dropped her face upon her hands, 
“TI know we shall never be more to one 
another than we are now.” 

What he replied I cannot say; nor what 
farther last words passed between them. Let 
all rest sacred, as last words should. 
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When Jean called me from my room to 

bid him good bye, Lord Erlistoun was stand- 
ing by the now lit lamp, exceedingly pale; 
but proud; more like the Lord Erlistoun 
of Lythwaite times than as we knew him 
now. My mother, out of her dear warm 
heart, extended her hand with a .good wish 
and blessing; when, very much to her surprise, 
he lifted the hand and kissed it. 
_ “Thank you all for all your kindness ; I hope 
to return it one day, two years hence. Two 
years, and remember’—he turned to me; 
whether he liked me or not I think he trusted 
me, “ however free she holds me, I hold Jean 
Dowglas as my wife. Take care of her, until 
she is my wife. Good bye.” 

He had not been gone a month when there 
befel our family what, as I am not writing 
our history but that of Lord Erlistoun, I will 
state briefly—as things fatal for life, more 
terrible than death, often are stated. 

A. defalcation, in its character worse than 
mere recklessness, and involving years of long 
concealed, systematic fraud, was brought to 
hight concerning a partner in our firm of 
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Browne and Co. His name matters not, it 
is now blotted out from the face of the earth; 
the wretched forger destroyed himself. 

My father did the only thing an honest 
man could do; sacrificed his wealth to his 
integrity. He paid his liabilities to the last 
penny—then laid down his head in peace, 
and died. The sight of his coffin borne cut 
through its gates, one snowy winter day, is 
almost my last remembrance of Lythwaite 
Hall. 


VOL. I. I 
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CHAPTER VI. 


It was a little first-floor lodging, sunshiny, 
neat, and clean. Nothing remains of it now: 
a month since, in a new line of railway, 
I dashed through what had been the parlour, 
with its two balconied windows, each adorned 
with three pots of evergreen; over which, on 
fine evenings, a broad ray of sunshine came 
across the head of the sofa. “ See that the house 
faces westward,” had been Jean’s private orders, 
“that she may always have the sun at the 
end of the day.” Blank now looked those 
walls, cut out of the line of Pleasant-row—yet 
I thought how many a quiet hour we had 
passed within them, and what a harbour of rest 
the place had been for my mother and Jean ! 
After the general break-up, we thus disposed 
of the family. Charles took Russell with 
him to his curacy. I being offered a situa- 
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tion of trust in a London house, stipulated 
for a small clerkship there, where Algernon 
might begin the world. Poor lads! a far 
different beginning of the world to any they 
had looked for; but the stout honest working- 
man’s blood in them was stronger than their 
luxurious rearing ; after the wreck they plunged 
in, fearless, and prepared to strike out for 
the land! 

“ Now—about my mother ?” 

“ Your mother is mine, Mark,” said Jean, 
determinedly. 

And so, from that morning, when she had 
dressed her tenderly in that cruel garb which 
custom compels—(I never thought how cruel 
it was till then)—had brought her down 
stairs and set her in the midst of her children, 
a widow, with her gay gowns laid aside for 
ever, her lifes story closed, henceforth bound 
to receive from every one of us double honour, 
and double care—from that hour Jean took 
altogether upon herself the place and duties 
of my mother’s own daughter. 

They had not always agreed together before, 
being in most things so opposite ; but now 
my mother’s every weakness was held sacred, ' 

1 2 
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every failing gently borne with; all patience 
accorded to her fretfulness ; all trouble silently 
taken out of her hands. For, from the time 
of her widowhood, she grew suddenly old; 
her energy and activity forsook her; she 
leant upon all of us in turn, for everything, 
and upon no one so much as Jean Dowglas. 

So I brought them with me to London, 
settled them in Pleasant-row, and left them 
to comfort one another, as women can. They 
had Algernon, too, of evenings; but I did 
not live with them myself, for many reasons. 

My mother’s daughter! So she was, and 
I had sense enough to be thankful, though 
the fact had its painful phase at times. But 
no man ought to be a hypocrite in the smallest 
word. Į do not remember ever once calling 
Jean Dowglas my “ sister.” 

About Lord Erlistoun. During our time 
of trouble she never mentioned his name; it 
did not seem to be one of those names that 
one does turn to in time of trouble. But 
after we were settled, I brought to her, re- 
directed from Lythwaite Hall, a foreign letter; 
I might have known who it came from by 
Jean’s eyes—she was no hypocrite neither.  - 
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“ Does he know what has happened ?”— 
For I wished to learn. 

“ I wrote and told him. At least as much 
as was necessary, as much as concerned my- 
self.” 

“ And what does he say?” 

Jean’s vivid blush answered. 

“ I see, of course. Cousin,” I said, feeling 
that some one of us ought to say it, “ you 
must decide for yourself without reference to 
my mother. We have no claim upon you; 
Lord Erlistoun has.” 

fT know he has.” 

“Then go, go and be happy.” 

She shook her head, ‘“ Mark, that is not 
like you. How could one be happy with any- 
thing left undone?  Besides,’—she stopped 
short here, and re-commenced the sentence 
“ I do but keep to my first resolve, made not 
unadvisedly, nor in haste. I think it was 
scarcely wrong, or hard.” 

‘“ Hard! the love that must last a lifetime 
may surely wait two years.” 

I spoke bitterly, mindful of the scores of 
young loyers whose “ small weak flame” cannot 
endure from month to month even; who 
believe the greatest misery on earth is that 
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“waiting!” Fools and faint-hearted! What 
is a man’s love worth if he cannot love on 
to eternity ? 

As for a woman’s—TI glanced at Jean. Her 
fingers were tightly folded over the letter; her 
mouth, though it smiled, was somewhat drawn. 
It had not, and never had had, that look of 
rest which I used to fancy. the kiss of 
betrothal ought to leave behind; sacred and sa- 
tisfied ; never to be obliterated by any after care. 

“ Cousin, if you please, we will not discuss 
this subject.” 

I obeyed her; delivering in silence any letter 
that came afterwards; they being, from Jean’s 
uncertainty of residence, always addressed to 
my care. Sometimes we heard nothing what- 
ever of their contents. Sometimes, of Sunday 
afternoons, my mother, who was never denied 
anything now, would beg for a bit out of Lord 
Erlistoun’s descriptions of Vienna and Con- 
stantinople; of desert marches, camels and 
Arabs; the Pyramids and the Nile; Easter 
in the Church of the Nativity; moonlight 
nights under the cedars of Lebanon—a life, 
such as a young man glories in; full of 
incessant excitement, beauty, and change. 
Change especially seemed to be the necessary 
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element, the craving delight of this young man’s 
existence. 

‘‘ He seems very happy,” my mother would 
often say. “Eh dear! it’s a great thing to be 
happy.” 

“ Yes—yes,” and Jean’s happiness, which 
evidently lay in these letters or fragments of 
letters, which she did not read—would follow 
her for days and days, like an invisible atmo- 
sphere; making a Santa Sophia out of the small 
parlour at Pleasant-row, and brightening the 
dull suburban streets she paced along into a 
veritable Holy Land. 

I suppose most people have, some time or 
other, had such illusions. 

They are most vivid, if not most natural, 
in a colourless life, such as now was hers. In 
vain she said that she was ‘ used to it;” 
that it was only going back to the strait- 
ened ways of her early youth; it must have 
been a change. Even to my mother, far less 
sensitive in tastes or feelings,—the task of 
making sixpence do the work of a shilling, 
after half a lifetime of plenty, came bitterly 
hard. Gradually I discovered that the whole 
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cares of the dwindled household had fallen into 
Jean’s hands. 

Jt used to cost me many a pang then; it 
does not now. I glory in thinking of her in 
her well-worn dresses and neatly mended gloves, 
while, somehow or other, my mother’s were 
always fresh and new; in remembering the 
miles she would trudge down muddy London 
streets—‘‘ Oh, we can do, Mark; we're young 
and strong; but we must take your mother a 


drive somewhere, soon ;” 


in calling to mind 
her thoughtful ways as she followed me to the 
hall-door for some private word or two, “ I 
did not like to say anything up-stairs, it might 
trouble your mother.” 

My mother, mine. May Heaven forget 
me when I forget thee, Jean Dowglas! 

Looking back, one often wonders to see 
through what strangely opposing circumstances 
one has been happy; positively happy. We 
were so, I think, that year; our change and 
loss were both sudden, not lingering; the 
first left behind it neither disgrace nor 
anxiety ; it was all over and done with; we 
started anew without a single debt or fear, 
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And for the death which ended worthily an 
honoured and beloved life, why, there was 
peace in that too. I have at times envied 
my dear father the smile with which that 
Saturday night he turned himself and closed 
his eyes to his last rest. ‘Twelve o'clock, 
is it, Susan, lass? Well, I ha’ done all 
my work, and now it’s Sunday.” 

And now I must say a word about myself; 
though the most of this history belongs 
to a portion of me as distinct from my 
every-day self, which men generally knew, as 
Liverpool was from Lythwaite Hal, or 
Mincine-lane from Pleasant-row. 

My father, as I have indicated, was a 
man of evyer-active energy and rough hewn, 
but remarkable power. To the last he held 
everything in his own hands, and did every- 
thing himself that was possible for him to 
do. Even I, his son, became at times a 
mere supernumerary. Until his death, my 
work had been almost that of a machine; 
I had never had any responsibility; after- 
wards the sense of it, doubled by its 
exceeding newness, by my peculiar temperament, 
and by other facts which it is needless now 
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to particularize, yet which passively, if not 
actively, will always influence a man’s life— 
never left me for a moment. 

After a time Jean found it out; I mean 
this grinding sense of responsibility, this terror 
of the future, balanced between health on the 
one side—I was, or looked, not strong—and 
pounds shillings and pence in the other, 
which by me must be earned. -When pressed 
I made this confession. 

“I see Ihad not thought of that before. 
Poor Mark! we must take better care of 
you. I am glad you told me.” 

A few weeks after, coming in unexpectedly 
one evening, my mother met me with— 
“Where "do you think Jean has gone?” 

It might have been across the seas, for 
the start it gave me, but it was-only to 
Belgravia—that region, familiar once, foreign 
as Africa to us now. A host of imaginations 
took wing at once, but I only said, 

“She should not have gone alone. Who 
did she want to see? 

‘She wouldn’t tell; she said I must wait 
till she came home. Ah, here she is. Well, 
my bonny Jean.” 
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“Bonny” was hardly the word, and yet 
she looked strangely lovely. The old sparkle 
of the eye, the old stateliness of carriage, 
which among ever such splendours made her 
seem at once familiar with and superior to 
them all. She kissed my mother and then 
went away to take her bonnet off, saying we 
should hear all in a minute. But it was 
several minutes; the unwonted flush had faded ; 
she was our own quiet Jean. 

“Yes, Mark, I have done a daring thing, 
entered on an engagement without your know- 
ledge, advice, or consent. Look here.” 

She showed me an advertisement for “ A 
first-class singing mistress. No professional 
or operatic artistes need apply.” 

“Do you notice? a singing mustress. 
They are afraid of a master for her, poor 
thing. She is hedged in by propriety on 
every side; she is an heiress; actually our 
own poor little heiress, Lady Emily Gage.” 

The Cathedral, Lythwaite Hall, and that 
“night of June” in the Sunday meadows, 
how they came back to me! 

“Lady Emily Gage,—how strange !”’ 

“Not so strange, it’s being herself, as 
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that she should have remembered me. She 
did.” 

* At the Cathedral ?” 

‘“ No—but last year—at Erlistoun House. 
If you recollect, they knew her.” 

This then caused Jean’s brightness of mien ; 
this sunny rift out last year’s history, which, 
but for the foreign letters, often seerned no 
more than a dream, to us at least. Such 
security must end. 

Jean,” I said, “you should have told 
me before you took such a step as this. For 
you to teach at all, is, to my mind, ill-advised — 
to become governess, or singing-governess, or 
whatever you call it, to the Bishop’s niece, 
strikes me as simply impossible.” 

“Hardly ; since I have already promised.” 

Here my mother, catching my meaning, 
followed it up loudly. 

“My dear, what have you gone and done! 
what will Lord Erlistoun say?” 

Jean was silent. 

‘“ If you had been Miss Anybody, it would 
have been hard enough, my poor child. But 
for you to turn singing-mistress—you, Jcan 
Dowglas, that is to be Lady ——” 
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“Oh don’t~~don’t.” Her expression of 
acute pain silenced even my mother. “ Let 
me say a word, and then you and Mark must 
let me alone. Being Jean Dowglas, I must 
act as Jean Dowglas, without reference to any- 
body. I believe’”—her voices hook a little, “ no 
man would think the less of one he cared for, 
for doing anything or everything that she 
thought right. It is right for me to help to 
earn money; I can do it, and wish to do 
it; this is the easiest way. Besides, I have 
promised. Don’t let us talk any more.” 

She then gave us a detailed account of 
her proceedings, and described Lady Emily, 
now nearly grown up, and one of the loveliest 
creatures ever seen. | 

“ There is a curious simplicity about her, 
too, like a plum with the bloom on it. She 
said she knew my face quite well, and used 
to creep into dark corners to listen to my 
singing. Afterwards, she had often wondered 
who I was, and what had become of me.” 

“ What, doesn’t she know?” broke out my 
mother. 

‘“ You forget, nobody knows, nor must 
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know. It is much better thus, and much 
easier for me.” 

It stung me, the idea of her going among 
these people with “ nobody knowing.” The 
whole position of matters indicated something 
jarring—something not right. True, Jean’s 
own will had governed everything—there was, 
strictly speaking, none to blame; yet I was 
irritated and sore. The feeling did not wear 
off for some time. 

Yet good rather than evil apparently accrued 
from this plan. Money was the least thing 
Jean gained. She soon taught out of love 
also—which is a teaching that makes happy. 
It filled up a certain blank in her life that 
I had already begun to notice between the 
somewhat irregular and lengthening spaces, 
when those foreign letters came; and supplied 
the lack of many wants that in our narrow 
humdrum way of existence a young woman, 
constantly occupied in tending an old and 
friendless one, was sure to feel—refinement, 
cheerful sympathy, associations with those after 
her own kind. 


These explanations I used to make, regarding 
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her ardent delight in this new interest, 
foreign to us and ours. But mine was an 
external judgment, as those of mankind 
often are. 

One Sunday Lady Emily alighted like a bird 
of Paradise on the mundane regions of Plea- 
sant-row; and then I found out, or thought 
I had, a good deal. 

“ Jean, that ‘ child,’ as you call her, is just 
like a little lover to you.” 

Jean smiled—‘* Well, am I not better, cer- 
tainly safer than a lover to her? Don’t laugh, 
Mark. Girls often choose their ‘first loves’ 
among women—I did myself. What do you 
think of Lady Emily? Is she altered?” 

“I forget what she used to be; but I 
think she is growing very like you.” 

Jean laughed in merry incredulity. ‘“ What, 
dark and fair, thin and soft-rounded, seven- 
teen, and nearly twenty-nine. How old I 
am growing!” She turned grave for a 
moment, then went back to the argument in 
question. 

Yet my observation had a truth in it. 
That similarity, either natural or acquired 
which I have before noticed is often, dis- 
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cernible in people attracted to one another, 
already showed itself between these two. 
The stronger nature of course made the 
impression; in twenty different ways I could 
trace in Lady Emily the influence of Jean. 

I remarked one day, “that she seemed 
to go to Pleasant-row a good deal.” 

“Yes, they trust her with me, and she 
likes coming.” | 

“Truly, I think she would come to New- 
gate, if you were there.” 

“ I know she would,” Jean answered, with 
a soft, grateful tenderness in her tone. “ Mark, 
I am neither quixotic nor romantic—now ; 
yet it goes to my heart that this child loves 
me. She has been brought up likea nun, 
almost; she is as harmless as a dove, and 
as sweet as a flower, I want to keep the 
dove her ‘silver wings,’ to let nothing soil 
the lovely white flower.” 

“You cannot. Her lot is cast in the 
world—she must meet it.” 

“I feel that, and I would not wish to 
keep her from it. But I would like to 
make her strong for her perilous place— 
safe in it, and worthy of it. I want—” 
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“To ‘do her good’ ?” 

Had I thought that phrase would have so 
wounded Jean, I would have cut my tongue 
out before I uttered it. Her ‘lip quivered with 
pain as she answered, 

“Do not say that. I shall never say it 
again.” 

“ Perhaps it is safest not said, or thought, 
but you need not cease to do it. One like 
you has only to live in order to do people good.” 

“ Thank you, cousin.” Her eyes swam 
m tears; she sat down silent. 

I had brought her a letter that day, which 
I think she had been expecting a long time. 
Correspondence seemed more difficult to Lord 
Erlistoun in the capitals of civilised Europe 
than to the amateur Bedouin in the Syrian 
desert. 

We men, accustomed to take our sweetest 
draughts in small gulps, during the intervals of 
our busy or ambitious lives, can never fully 
understand how women actually live in letters. 
They may not own it, even to their own 
hearts; when the deep root of love—and safer 
than love, trust—is there, you may cut it down 
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over and over again, and it will blossom up 
afresh; but—’tis cruel handling. 

I found this out, when, during an absence 
of Lady Emily’s, her fond, girlish letters came 
regularly once a week—never missing a day. 
“As sure as the sun,” my mother observed, 
“real lovers letters.” 

Jean turned away. 

When her pupil returned there was a 

gratefulness almost pathetic in the way Jean 
responded to this love—childlike in its demon- 
stration still, though in most other things the 
young lady had ceased to be a child. She 
had learned to have a will and a judgment of 
her own, and to exercise both in the innumer- 
able ways with which one of her rank and 
fortune can use a woman’s best “rights ”— 
personal influence. A lovely and loveable 
creature she was: beside her exquisite fresh 
bloom I sometimes fancied even Jean looked 
faded and old. 
_ Jean, faded ?—Jean, growing old? I pondered. 
Would a man—say any man—regarding the 
face he loves, think with alarm, or with a solemn 
and yearning tenderness, of how it will look 
when it is growing old? 
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Another winter passed—another summer ; 
in the autumn my father would have been 
dead two years. 

Two years. Was it with another chronology 
than this of death that Jean now laid aside her 
black gowns? Her looks and her step lightened ; 
voluntarily or involuntarily, she was evidently 
hoping, if not believing. 

About this time I myself received a letter 
from Lord Erlistoun. 

It stated his extreme regret that circum- 
stances of which Miss Douglas was aware-—he 
had written to her by the same mail—prevented 
his immediate return to England. That he must 
leave in my charge for a few months longer, 
“his best treasure in the world.” 

I gave Jean the letter without comment, and 
she made none. Her time was just then fully 
occupied, for Lady Emily was going on a tour, 
to Switzerland I believe; and it was hard for 
Jean to refuse her “little lover’s” earnest wish 
for her companionship. 

“I can’t,” she said, when I urged too— 
promising to remove all scruples on account of 
my mother—‘TI can’t go abroad. Oh, no! I 
was never fit for anything but quiet and home.” 
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And after Lady Emily was gone, she seemed 
to turn more than ever to what if peace, 
unity, and affection could make it so, was 
indeed, with all its narrowness, a “home.” I 
can see her now, as she used to sit on Sunday 
afternoons, crouching down with her arm across 
my old mother’s lap, and her great wistful, weary 
eyes fixed opposite on me, as I tried to amuse 
them and make them merry. Sometimes, 
after listening and laughing a little, she would 
end with a sigh of relief ;— 

“O, Mark, how comfortable you are.” 

These “ treasures,” which some are readier 
to prate of than to prize, yet others must 
neither covet nor steal! Thank God, I was 
always true to myself, and to both of these. 

Day by day I watched Jean’s round cheek 
straighten into the line which marks youth’s 
departure. Once, stooping her head as she 
sat, she said, ‘“‘ Mark, see here”—and in an 
under lock of her hair were distinct white 
threads, too many to count. 

I hardly know the sort of feeling it gave 
me, except that it was not altogether one of 
pain. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“In a few months ” had been Lord Erhstoun’s 
date of return—indefinite as most of his dates 
were. During November, December, January, 
February, March, I brought his letters to 
Pleasant row, at the usual uncertain intervals, 
and with the usual variable post-marks— 
then they paused. 

It was again spring. I think there is a time 
of life before we learn to recognise and 
acquiesce in the mysterious law of mutation, 
in ourselves as in the external world, when 
the return of spring is intensely painful. 
Walking with her by the railings of budding 
suburban gardens, catching at street-corners 
bits of soft white and blue spring skies— 
I could trace in Jean’s profile an expression 
that went to my heart. 

Not a word she said; but often a knock 
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at the door would make her start and tremble ; 
and I noticed that she never went out or 
came in without leaving the careful message, “I 
shall be back at such and such an hour,” or 
the question, studiedly careless—‘‘ Has any- 
body been ?” 

No! There never was anybody; and she 
used to wall upstairs, slowly, wearily, then 
after a few minutes come out of her own 
room with her bonnet off and her hair 
smooth—pale and quiet;—that day and its 
chances were over. 

I broke through my customary rule, and 
used to come up to Pleasant row almost every 
evening. One day I got a holiday, and invited 
myself to dinner with them, laden with a 
nosegay and “ many happy returns” to my 
cousin Jean. 

The tears started involuntarily as she said 
“Thank you, Mark; you remembered it.” 
Alas, no one else. 

I had formed my plan, a little to lighten 
the heaviness of this day; I laid before her 
two green tickets inscribed with “ Sacred 
Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall.” It did one 
good to see the brightening of her eyes. 
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“To-night! and itis the ‘Lobgesang’ and 
‘< Requiem? O Mark’ 

“You'll go then, Madam? In an omnibus, 
with your bonnet on, and sit all in the crowd 
among the people? with an individual, who 
doesn’t understand music ?” 

“Cousin Mark!’ She laughed, which was 
all I wanted. 

So, cheerily out into the spring evening, 
then shutting the omnibus-door upon the 
sun-set, and jolting into the gas-lit London 
streets, we went together, my cousin Jean 
and J. Her hand on my arm, her voice talking 
at my side, her bright look turned back every 
minute as I put her in front of me and 
tried to keep her safe amid the waiting crowd. 
Thankful to my heart that for ever such a little 
while I could have her to myself, and make 
her happy; that this night, at least this hour, 
should be marked with a white stone. 

I suppose nowhere in the world are music 
meetings like these at Exeter Hall ; counting mu- 
sicians by hundreds and audience by thousands. 
Nowhere probably can a true music-lover feel 
keener pleasure than to be among that sea of 


heads, looking up the sloping hill of music- 
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stands, gradually appropriated, till on the sweet 
discords of universal tuning booms out the 
solid, majestic C, of the great organ. Then 
the murmurous human waves calm down— 
the feast begins. 

Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise.” Every- 
body knows it, its noble opening symphony 
which musicians love; and the chorus “ All 
that hath life and breath, sing to the Lord.” 
Jean turned to me—her eyes beaming. The 
great music-flood came pouring out, rolling 
and rolling round us; with a happy sigh, she 
plunged in it, and was swallowed up and lost. 

And to me, better than music it was to 
watch her absorbed listening face, as the soft 
notes of “I waited for the Lord,” dropped 
like oil into her troubled heart, till after 
“ Watchman, will the night soon pass ?” burst 
the chorus “ The night is departing—de- 
parting’—then it brimmed over. Large tears 
gathered and fell, washing away the hard lines 
of pain, and leaving her dear face as peaceful 
as a child’s. I knew it would do her good, 
and though the features quivered, and tears 
were dropping still, I saw that her spirit, as 
well as her voice, was joining in the line 
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which makes the beginning and end of this 
“ Lobgesang,’’—“ All that hath life and breath, 
sing to the Lord.” 

I let the healing dew fall, and would not 
talk to her. In the interval I stood up, vaguely 
noticing the people round us; intelligent, 
expressive countenances, as one mostly sees 
in an audience at Exeter Hall; then across 
the division to the ten-and-sixpenny “ re- 
served” folk, who probably did not enjoy it 
near so much as we. It amused me to glance 
along row after row of those bright-coloured opera 
cloaks and bare decked heads; and then think 
of the bent head beside me—the one among 
all those thousands, every hair of which, poor 
grey hairs and all! was more precious than 
gold to—one other. 

I think—I am sure—for that moment, in 
its silence fuller than whole months of my 
usual life, I had quite forgotten Lord Erlistoun. 
It was a shock almost like seeing a ghost 
rise from the dead; or, better simile, like the 
quiet Elysian-dwelling dead being suddenly 
confronted by an apparition of flesh and blood— 
that out of these rows I saw a young man’s 
tall head rise. 
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The height, the carriage, the impetuous toss 
back of the hair—I could not be deceived ; 
it was Lord Erlistoun. 

Lord Erlistoun, here in England ? — going 
to concerts, sitting gaily among his own 
friends—his mother, and two other ladies were 
with him. And what of Jean Dowglas ? 

I sat down doggedly, without a word or 
sign; placing myself so that when she turned 
to me she must turn from him. I need not; 
for she never stirred, only said, with a soft 
comfortable sigh— 

“Oh, Mark, this has been such a happy 
birth-day.” 

That decided me. Come what would, this 
day—perhaps the last, should be hers ;—and 
mine. 

So I sat by her, careful and close, and heard 
in a sort of dream, Mozart’s Mass for the 
dead—the crash of the “ Dies Ire”—the 
“Rex tremende’—the “ Agnus Dei,” with 
its heavenly close, like the shutting of the 
peaceful gates of the grave upon all human 
pain,— Dona nobis requiem.” 

Then the evening was over. 
` Very quietly, close, arm and arm, Jean and 
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I went out with the press; just one minute, 
and I should have had her safe out into the 
street, but it was not to be. 

There is a spot at the foot of the stair-case, 
just where the two streams of audience mix. 
Here, direct face to face, we met Lord Erlis- 
toun ! 

Smiling and talking, with that air of ab- 
sorbed attention which it was his habit to 
bestow on any woman, as if she were to him, 
for the time being, the only woman in the 
world; with his handsome head stooping over 
and his careful chivalric arm protecting the 
lady in his charge—undoubtedly, Lord Erlis- 
toun. 

He might have passed us by unperceiyed, 
but this lady’s eyes were quicker. ‘ Miss 
Dowglas! my dear Miss Dowglas!” cried the 
happy voice of Lady Emily Gage. 

So—a pause and a greeting. It lasted only 
a moment, for there was a call of ‘ Lady 
Erhstoun’s carriage,” and they two were pressed 
onwards in the crowd; Jean and I being left 
together. She hung heavily on my arm. 
I said, “Shall we go home 2” 
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We had scarcely got clear out into the 
Strand, when some one touched me. 

“ Mr Browne! where is she?” 

Jean leant slightly forward; he sprang to 
her side and caught her hand. 

“I must go home with you—where is your 
carriage.” He had forgotten, doubtless, but 
recollected soon. “ It will be pleasanter walk- 
ing. You must allow me.” Taking firm 
possession of Jean’s passive arm, he hurried 
her on, as if hardly knowing what he said 
or did. 

“My mother is gone home with them— 
we are staying there; we have not been in 
England more than a day or two. This 
meeting is so strange, I can hardly believe it. 
Jean, oh, Jean !”—with a sudden alarmed glance, 
for hitherto she had not uttered one word. 

I called a vehicle; Lord Erlistoun almost 
lifted her into it. He sat opposite, holding 
both her hands, and gazing at her, till slowly 
the colour came back into her face. She took 
her hands gently away, saying, in a tremulous 
voice— 

“You are welcome home.” 

We reached Pleasant Row. The narrow door 
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and dark staircase—the little parlour, with tea 
laid out, and the kettle singing on the fire, 
seemed considerably to surprise Lord Erlistoun. 
When my mother came forward, in her widow’s 
cap and altered looks, he was more than sur- 
prised—moved. 

“My dear Mrs Browne—my dear Mrs 
Browne,” he kept saying; greeting her with 
a friendly sympathy that was even affectionate, 
and by its unexpectedness startled the dear old 
lady into a few natural tears. 

“ You find us sadly changed, indeed, Lord 
Erlistoun.” | 

“No, no, no,” he repeated several times ; 
replacing her in her arm-chair, and taking 
his seat by her, with an air of earnest 
friendliness. 

And Jean Dowglas? She stood looking 
on, forgotten for the moment—yet her pale 
face was all radiant. When at last Lord 
Erlistoun turned round in search of her— 
she had gone. Several minutes, and various 
though brief explanations passed before we 
heard her hand on the door. 

Lord Erlistoun rose, took that hand and 
kissed it, openly. “ Jean, I have been hearing 
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a great deal, which you never told me. In 
all those long good letters of yours, you never 
once told me?” 

Half-reproachfully he spoke; and again, 
with a sort of tender deference, kissed her 
passive hand. 

Then, her manner being equally passive, 
though composed, Jean took her place and 
began to pour out tea. 

Lord Erlistoun was certainly altered. Younger- 
looking if possible, as a man in his settled 
prime is often younger than an unsettled 
blasé boy. His impetuosity was lessened ; 
and there was about him a new atmosphere 
of repose which in itself is strength. He 
talked as much as or more than he 
used to do—chiefly of his travels; mention- 
ing incidentally in reply to a question of 
mine, that they had travelled home with 
the Bishop and Lady Emily, whom they met 
in Switzerland; but his conversation was on 
the whole general rather than personal, and 
interspersed with fits of gravity and silence. 

Thus we all sat till very late; Lord 
Erlistoun and Jean side by side, like lovers. 
Yet I noticed not one lover-like whisper— 
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not one glance of discontent at the presence 
of my mother and me. He was evidently 
satisfied with things as they were; content 
to have her sitting by him, himself un- 
engrossed and unengrossing ; testifying none of 
those exquisite sweet selfishnesses, that pas- 
sionate personality of right, which marks the 
line, often so fine as to be all but imper- 
ceptible, between mere affection, however trust- 
ing and true, and love—absolute lordly love, 
that, giving all requires all, and will have 
it— or nothing. 

Did Jean see this, or seeing feel it? Did 
she understand as a man would, that to any 
true lover it would have been torment to have 
to sit looking at her sweet face—two other 
faces looking on? That after this long 
parting, to part from her again, though 
but for twelve hours, with that quiet good- 
night, that easy lifting of her cool fingers 
to cool lps, would have been intolerable 
—a impossible ? 

Where was all his passion gone to? 
His passion ? Pshaw! A petty flame 


‘¢ That doth in short, like paper set on fire, 
Burn—and expire.” 
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What had he known—this boy “in love” 
—of the real passion, strong as silent— 
capable of any endurance, daunted by no 
opposition; like the fire im the heart of a 
mountain, out of its very fervency growing 
pure; patient under loss—yet content with no 
medium between total loss and total gain; 
exacting, perhaps, yet supplying all that it 
exacts; the love that swallows up all other 
petty loves, and rises sole and complete, un- 
alienated and unalienable—the love that a 
man ought to have for his wife? 

Again, for the hundredth time, I was unjust 
to Lord Erlistoun. Once more, as I paced 
the solitary street, till the moon set behind 
the terrace opposite, and Jean’s long-lingering 
candle went out in the attic-story of Pleasant- 
row, I judged hastily, uncharitably, as we 
always must when measuring other people by 
our own line and rule. I forgot—alas, that 
we less seldom forgot! how Providence never 
makes any two trees to grow after one 
pattern, or any two leaves of the same tree 
exactly alike. 

This was Friday—or rather Saturday—for 
I did not reach home till dawn. On Sunday 
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morning I rose and walked ten miles out into 
the country to a little church I knew; not 
appearing at Pleasant-row till evening. 

Jean was out. They had called for her in 
the carriage—Lady Erlistoun and Lady I:mily 
Gage; the latter was to return with her 
after dinner. 

“Does Lady Emily know? I think she 
ought,” I said, after a long pause. 

“ About Jean’s engagement? Most likely. 
But I take no notice, Jean is so very parti- 
cular.” 

“ He was here yesterday ?” 

“Oh, yes, and Lady Erlistoun likewise. 
They treat her with great respect, you see. 
Poor Jean, how I shall miss her when she 
is married”— 

“ Hush, I hear carriage wheels.” 

They entered altogether, Jean, Lady Emily, 
and Lord Erlistoun. The latter, of course, 
was invited by my mother to remain. 

Lady Emily looked surprised, but said 
nothing; except afterwards, with a pretty 
childish wilfulness, observing, that “if he 
stayed he was not to interrupt the thousand 
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and one things she had to say to her dear 
Miss Doweglas.” | 

No; it was plain the happy, innocent crea- 
ture did not know; Jean had not told her. I 
thought—was it right or wrong of Jean? 

She gave them, Lord Erlistoun and Lady 
Emily, the guests’ places at either corner of 
the old-fashioned sofa, and herself sat opposite, 
at the tea-table. The smile always ready to 
answer Lady Emily’s, though exceedingly soft, 
was very grave, as if she were a great deal 
older than either of these. 

A strange evening—I often now look back 
and wonder at it; at the mysterious combina- 
tions of fate that arise, not only among evil but 
good people—placing them in positions where 
right seems hardly distinguishable from wrong ; 
where every step is thick with netted tempta- 
tions, every word, even of kindness or affection, 
like the whipping of another with a rod of 
thorns. 

Lord Erlistoun comported himself blame- 
lessly. If m Lady Emily’s artless admission 
it came out that they had been incessantly 
together, dreaming over art and poetry in 
Italian cities; learning great lessons, and 
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forming noble plans of life under the shadow 
of the Alps—it also came out that this bond 
had hitherto never passed the limits of simple 
“friendship.” Likewise that its foundation 
had evidently been in a_ certain other 
friend, whom, without naming, he said she 
resembled, but whom she in her humility never 
thought of identifying with that dear friend of 
her own, who used to talk to her “just like 
Lord Erlistoun.” 

“The noblest woman he ever knew, he said 
you were ”—whispered she with her arm round 
Jean’s waist. “ I might have guessed it could 
be none other than my own Jean Dowglas.” 

Jean kissed her. They were standing at 
the window—where, far over chimneys and 
roof tops, spread the bright soft sky. 

“ What a lovely evening! Lord Erlistoun 
was saying on Friday morning, at Richmond— 
that he never remembered so beautiful a 
spring.” 

No? Not that at Lythwaite Hall? He 
had forgotten it. He was gazing, with an 
uneasy air, at the two faces, strongly contrasted, 
and yet bearing a shadowy likeness each to 
each, the woman’s and the girl’s, 
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Steadily, with the manner of one not startled 
into very sudden conclusion, but to whom 
prevision has been already preparation, Jean 
Jooked down into those happy eyes. 

“ My child, at your age, and Lord Erlis- 
foun’s everything is, and ought to be, 
beautiful spring.” 

He heard, as she must have meant him 
to hear. Shortly afterwards, J noticed that 
he took occasion to sit by her side, and talk 
desultorily but pointedly to Miss Dowglas and 
her alone. Jean listened. 

People think they can be generous hypo- 
crites, and hide their feelings marvellous well; 
but they cannot. All vain tenderness, con- 
science, pride of honour, fear of giving pain, 
cannot swaddle up a truth. Through some 
interstice of glance or action it will appear, 
naked and cold, yet a tangible, living truth. 

Thus, though he sat by her side, paid her 
every observance, though in every tone of his 
voice was unfeigned regard, even tenderness, 
as if conscious of some involuntary wrong, 
still to one who knew what love is and is not, 
it became clear as daylight that Lord Erlistoun’s 
present feeling for Jean Dowglas was no more 
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that of two years since, than the wax simulacra 
he was now eloquently: describing to her, set 
in church niches and dressed up with flowers, 
compared with the warm breathing womanhood, 
adored yet beloved, of the saint that once had 
been. 

His reverence, his esteem, remained ; but his. 
love had died. Of natural decay? or, perhaps, 
at his age and with his temperament, of an 
equally natural change—substitution? If so, 
that fact had been carefully and honourably 
concealed. He was neither coxcomb nor brute - 
he was a gentleman. His attentions all that 
evening, without being marked, remained sole 
and undivided, and the object of them was 
undoubtedly Jean Dowglas. 

Once or twice I saw Lady Emily glance 
at them both with a flitting troubled suspicion ; 
then smile her happy smile. No, it was not 
possible. 

This young man, in the full glory of his 
youth, toned down by a maturer wisdom, 
learnt—no matter how or from whom; his 
career just opening before him—a career worthy 
of a true English nobleman, in his hands the 
triple power of rank, wealth, and education, 
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and the will worthily to use all three. And 
Jean Dowglas, a woman past her prime— 
youthful pleasures having ceased to be her 
pleasures—having been beaten to and fro in 
the world till even in her brightest moods her 
very enjoyment was grave, and you could trace 
at times a certain weariness of aspect, which 
betokened that the haven she sought was less 
happiness than rest. 

No! love might exist, or that lingering 
regard which assumed its name, but unity, 
that oneness of sympathy in life and lifes 
aims, which alone makes marriage sacred or 
desirable—between these two, was no longer 
possible. 

Lady Emily departed—Lord Erlistoun put 
her in the carriage; then, instead of returning, 
asked me if I would walk with him for half 
an hour? 

We strolled up the road together ; at first in 
silence, then, as with a tacit right, he asked me 
various questions concerning our family and Jean. 
Finally, in a manly, serious way, he thanked 
me for my fulfilment of my “ charge,” 


and hoped I should ever remain his “ good 
cousin.” 
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Returning, we found Jean sitting by the 
newly-lit lamp, a book open before her; she 
had been reading to my mother the Evening 
Psalm. She looked up as we entered. 

“ Did you think I was gone?” said Lord 
Erlistoun. 

* No; oh, no.” 

He sat down by her, and began to enter 
more fully into his plans about attempting 
the sole vocation which is readily open to 
young men in his position—politics. All his 
remarks were clear and good, evidently the 
result of much thought and a deep sense of 
responsibility for all the blessings of his lot. 

“They are many,” Jean said, gently. 

“Do you think so?” He sighed. “ Yes, 
you are right. Surely, you did not imagine 
I thought otherwise ?” 

“I should not be likely to imagine anything 
unworthy of you.” 

“'Thanks—thanks.” He then asked if she 
approved of his plan of life? ‘I used to call 
you my conscience, you know. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

“I am satisfied. ” 


Something in her manner struck him. 
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He gave a quick glance at her, but under the 
shadow of the long, thin hand, the mouth which 
spoke looked not less sweet than ordinary. 

Still Lord Erlistoun seemed not quite at 
ease. He began to move about the parlour, 
taking up one or two things that ornamented 
the chimney-piece—small relics saved out of 
the wreck, which Jean had bought in at the 
sale. 

“ I think I remember this vase. It used 
to stand on the side-table at ——” 

“Qh, do not!’ At the sharp pain of 
Jean’s voice, he turned—took her hand. 

“ Did you think I had forgotten Lythwaite ?” 

“No, no—you will not, you could not. If 
you wished ever so, you could not forget.” 

“ I hope,” he began, but Jean had recollected 
herself now. 

“It hurts me to talk of Lythwaite; we will 
not do so any more.” 

“ As you please.” 

And I saw that either she had removed her 
hand, or it had slipped from his. He did not 
attempt to take it again. They sat talking, 
side by side, as friend with friend, until the 
time that his carriage arrived. 
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Lingering about, still restless, he began 
turning over Jean’s little book-shelf. 

“Ah, did I give you this?—how fond I 
was of it once. Here is my mark, too’—and 
he ran over the lines to himself, warming over 
them as he went. ‘They were the very same 
he had repeated with such fervid passion the 
night before he left England. ‘With the same 
intonation—yet different—he repeated them 
now, up to the same close~- 


“I knew it was the vision veiled from me 
So many years—that it was— 


E y.” 

Again, for the second time, Jean had sup- 
plied the word, in a low, steady voice, as con- 
veying the simple statement of a fact; no more. 
Lord Erlistoun started violently, crimsoned up 
to his very brow—shut the book, and pushed it 
away, saying, hurriedly— 

‘“T must take to blue-books now—I have 
done with poetry. Good night, all—good 
night, Jean.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Lire, like love, has its passive as well as 
active phase ; its season of white winter, when 
all external vitality ceases, and the utmost 
exercise of reason and faith is necessary to 
convince us that any vitality exists at all. 
We walk on, darkly and difficultly, as far 
as each day will carry us—no further. 
Thus, for many days, I knew not how 
many, did I go to and fro between my lodgings 
and Mincing-lane, pleading press of business 
to excuse my absence, if excuse were needed, 
at Pleasant-row. In all there happening, I 
was as powerless as if I abode at the 
North Pole. It was better to keep away. 
But as firmly as I beleve in the life of 
nature, sleeping under the snow, so I believe, 
and did then, in the everlasting vitality of 
truth, of right, and what is in one sense 
lesser than, yet in its purest form identical 
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with both these—love. Yes, I believe in 
love. Despite its many counterfeits and alloys, 
some so like it that for a time they may 
even pass current for it; with all its defile- 
ments and defacements, too pitiable to be 
unpardonable, —I doubt not that at the core 
of every honest man’s and woman’s heart 
lies that true coin, which, its value found, is 
a lifes riches, and if never found, is yet a 
life’s possession; being still pure gold, and 
stamped with the image and_ superscription 
of the Great King. 

I had learnt much in these few years; I, 
Mark Browne, was no longer the Mark Browne 
whose rough-built castle in Spain crumbled 
down at a word or two, lightly uttered 
under those chestnut-trees. It fell, as being 
baseless, it perhaps deserved to fall; the sole 
architectual effort of a  too-late developed 
youth; we men build differently. It seemed 
now as if I had never been thoroughly a 
man till the responsibility of those two dear 
women fell on me, making me conscious 
at once of my weakness and my strength. 

Ay, my strength; “magna est veritas et 
prevalebit,” as runs the little latin I ever 
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had opportunity to learn. A man who has 
truth in himself must be very dim-sighted 
not to detect the true from the false in 
others, and he who can trust himself is not 
afraid to trust fate——that is, Providence,—for 
all things. 

My poor Jean! my sorely tossed, 
tempted, long-tried Jean, with neither father, 
brother, nor friend; not a heart, that she 
knew of, to lean against for counsel or rest! 
Sometimes I thought I would go to her; 
and then—No.- My old doctrine; that silence 
may be lawful, hypocrisy never, took from 
me the possibility of being Jean’s counsellor. 
Besides, all she did must be out of her own 
unbiassed rectitude; all she had to suffer 
must necessarily be suffered alone. 

Oh, no, Jean, not alone! If people could 
tell, afterwards, the burthens they have borne 
for others, secretly and unasked, the days of 
sickening apprehension, the nights of sleepless 
care, when, rationally or irrationally, the 
mind recurs with a womanish dread to all 
possible and probable evils, and racks and 
strains itself, beating against the bounds of 
time, distance, or necessity, when it would 
give worlds only to arise and go. 
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At last, one evening, I snatched up my 
hat and went. 

A carriage was driving from the door of 
Pleasant-row ; I turned up the next street. 
There, it passed me again, and I saw leaning 
back in a thoughtfulness that was absolute 
melancholy, the sweet face of Lady Emily 
Gage. My cynical mood vanished in an 
abstract sort of pity, for four persons who 
shall be nameless, but whose names, no doubt, 
ministering angels knew. 

Lord Erlistoun I found sitting with my 
mother: both started, and “thought it was 
Jean.” 

“Is Jean out alone, and in this pouring 
rain?” 

“I can’t help it, Mark—she will go. 
But I forget you do not know she has 
taken fresh pupils, and works as hard as if 
all her life she intended to be a poor singing 
mistress.” 

Lord Erhstoun sprang up, and went to the 
window. There he stood, till the knock at 
the door announced Jean. 

Dripping, muddied, with a  music-book 
under her arm; pale, with the harassed look 
that all teachers gradually get to wear,—she 
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stood before this young man, by nature and 
education so keenly sensitive to external things. 
Perhaps she felt the something, the mtangible 
something, which all his courteous kindliness 
could not hide; she flushed up, and with 
a word or two about “ never taking cold,” went 
to her room. 

Contrasts are good, but not such contrasts 
as these. Yet different from them, and more 
momentous, were other things that throughout 
the evening incessantly arose, making Jean 
start like one who, trying to walk steadily, is 
always treading here on a thorn and there 
on a sharp stone; those little things which, 
involuntarily, unconsciously, are the betrayal 
of love’s decay. 

She took her work, Lord Erlistoun sitting 
by her, idle; she asked him mechanically, 
where he had been all the week? and he 
answered, in a sort of apology, giving a 
long list of engagements “impossible to 
avoid.” 

“I did not mean that; I know you must 
be very much occupied. You were at the 
drawing-room on Thursday ?” 


‘“ Yes; if was necessary; returning from 
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abroad and expecting soon to return, on the 
diplomatic business I told you of.” 

Jean bent her head. “Lady Emily was 
there. I saw her dressed. She looked very 
beautiful—did she not ?” 

Fa beliexe so.” 

Here my mother broke in with Lady Emily’s 
message, and how, finding Lord Erlistoun 
here and Jean absent, she would not stay. 
“She was rather cross—if so sweet a creature 
could be cross. I fancy, her gay life does 
not suit her; she looks neither so well nor 
so happy as she did six months ago.” 

Lord Erlistoun’s was a tell-tale countenance 
at best; it told cruel tales now, and Jean 
saw it. Hers expressed less of doubt or pain 
than infinite compassion; but when he looked 
up he started as if he could not bear her 
eyes. 

“What are you so busy about? You 
are always busy.” 

“I am correcting counter-point exercises 
of my pupils.” 

“ Those pupils,” he repeated with irritation. 
“Mr Browne, cannot you, whose influence 
here seems at least equal to my own, 
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represent how unnecessary, how exceedingly 
unsuitable it is for Miss Dowglas to continue 
taking pupils ?” 

“She never had any, until now; with 
the exception of Lady Emily Gage.” 

He was silent. 

Jean said gently, “My pupils do me no 
harm but good. To work is necessary to 
me. I have worked all my life; I believe 
it always will be so.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“YT will tell you another day.” 

‘ Jean—Miss Dowglas—I trust that you ”— 

‘Hush, pray—I said another day.” 

Lord Erlistoun somewhat haughtily assented. 
For the rest of the evening he talked chiefly 
to my mother and me—scarcely to Jean at 
all, But just before leaving he drew her a 
little aside. 

“I have never, in the short time since my 
return, been able to have speech with you 
alone. May I call to-morrow? and, in the 
meantime, will you please me by accepting this ?” 

He placed on the third finger of her left 
hand a ring blazing with diamonds. Before 
she could speak, he was gone. 
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During the short time I remained after 
him, Jean sat where he had left her, the 
ring still flashing on her hand—which was 
now beginning to lose its shapely roundness, 
and grow thin and worn-looking, like an old 
woman’s hand. 

Next day, a carriage and pair astonished 
Mincing Lane, and in the dim office which, 
at this time of the afternoon, I usually had 
all to myself, entered Lord Erlstoun. He 
was evidently in much agitation. 

“Pardon me, I will not detain you two 
minutes; but I wished, before waiting upon 
vour cousin, to ask if you had in any way 
counselled or influenced this letter?” 

My surprise was enough to testify my total 
ignorance. 

“ I thought so; I always knew you for a 
man of honour—-you would suggest nothing 
that could compromise mine. Read this, and 
judge between us.” 

The idea of a third party judging between 
two lovers !—lI hesitated. 

“I beg you to read it; you being in 
some sense her guardian, I claim this as 
my right.” 

VOL. f. M 
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A brief letter: 


“My Dear Friend, 


“With this, I return your ring. Some day, I 
may take from you some other remembrance, as from a 
friend to a friend, but—no ring. 

“What I have for some time wished to say, I now 
think it better to write; namely, to ask you to remove 
from your. mind any feeling of being engaged to me. 
The reasons which made me always resist any formal 
engagement on your part, have proved just and right. 
You were always free—you-.remain free. I knew you 
better than you knew yourself, and I do not cast upon 
you the shadow of blame. 


“TI believe that once you loved me dearly; that, in 
some degree, you will always love me; but not with the 
full and perfect love that you owe to your wife, or that 
alone I could ever consent to receive from my husband. 
Therefore, I am determined to remain, as I shall be 
always 


‘Your sincere and affectionate friend, 


‘Jean DowaG.tas.” 


“Well, Mr Browne?” 

My heart beat horribly; yet I could not 
but answer him. 

“T am sure my cousin means what is 
here written, and that in the end it will be 
better thus for both.” 

‘And by what right—But I forget, I re- 
quested your opinion. Now it is given, will 
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you further favour me by accompanying me 
to Pleasant Row ?” 

The young man’s state of mind was so 
obvious that, as Jean’s nearest and only friend, 
l resolved to go. We scarcely exchanged a 
word till we were in her presence. 

Lord Erlistoun advanced haughtily. ‘‘ Miss. 
Dowglas, I intrude, in consequence of a letter 
received ”’——but at sight of her he broke down. 
“ Jean, what is your meaning? What have. 
I done to offend you?” l 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Then explain yourself. I must have an. 
explanation.” 

At his violence, Jean turned as white as 
marble—but once more, with the feeling, 
higher than anything that women call “ pro- 
per pride,’ which had made her from the 
very commencement of his passion, consider 
him and his good first—she controlled her- 
self. 

‘ Before I answer—answer me one word 
truly; I know you would never either say or 
act a falsehood. Do you love me as you did 
three years ago?” 

He did not reply; he dared not. 

“ Then, whatever men’s code of honour ma 
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be, in the sight of God it would be utter dis- 
honour in you to marry me.” 

My mother left the room; I would have 
followed—but Lord Erlistoun called me back. 
“ Stay! my honour, which this lady calls into 
question, requires that at this painful crisis I 
should have witnesses.” 

He then addressed Jean. “I am to under- 
stand, that you consider my hand unworthy 
of your acceptance ?” 

“ I did not say unworthy—but you know,” 
steadily regarding him, “ you know well, there 
does not now exist between you and me the 
only thing which makes marriage right or 
holy.” 

“ What is that ;—if I may ask you to name 
w 

« Love. Understand me; I never doubted 
your honour. I know you would marry me, 
be to me most. faithful, tender, and kind; but 
that is not all—I must have love. No half 
heart, charitably, generously given. My hus- 
band’s whole heart—or none.” 

“Ts it the old complaint, of my ‘ faithless 
temperament ?’” said Lord Erlistoun bitterly. 
“ Because you were not my ‘first leve, as the 
phrase is ?” 
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“ No, I am not so foolish—most men’s last 
love is safer than their first; yours will be. 
But it must be the last. I had best tell you 
the whole truth;” Jean spoke quickly and 
excitedly, as if out of long pent-up endurance, 
“you used to call me an angel, but I am a 
mere woman, a very faulty woman too. I 
know what jealousy is; hard to bear in 
friendship, worse in love, but in marriage I 
could mot bear it. It would madden me— 
it would make me wicked. Therefore, even 
for my own sake, I dare not marry you.” 

“ Dare not?” 

“Do not be angry; I blame you not; but 
let us not shut our eyes on the truth. Love 
can change and does; better in a lover where 
it is still remediable and excusable, than in a 
husband whom even to forgive would be in 
some measure to despise.” 

“ You despise me? oh, Jean !” 

At the anguish of his tone her composure 
melted away in a moment. 

“ No, no, you could not help it; it was I 
that ought to have known—TI was a woman, 
you were only a boy—it was natural, it was 
almost right you should change.’ She knelt 
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down by the table where he leant, his hands 
before his face—‘‘I did not mean to hurt you 
so. Nugent, Nugent!” 

‘“ You despise me,” he repeated, “and you 
have reason, for I despise myself. No, Jean, 
I cannot tell you a falsehood; I do not love 
you—in that way.” 

Perhaps the truth, hitherto verbally uncon- 
firmed, had not till then come upon her in its 
total irrevocableness, for Jean slightly shi- 
wered. Lord Erlistoun went on passionately : 

“ I know not how it came about; I do not 
know myself at all; but it isso. For months 
I have been a coward and a hypocrite; every 
day has been a torment to me. To escape I 
was going to make myself a hypocrite for life. 
Jean, don’t despise me—pity me!” 

<I do” 

“Will you help me?” 

“I wil.” 

She separated, and took fast hold of one of 
his clenched hands, a lover’s hand no longer; 
then looking round, with a faint movement of 
eye and lip, she dismissed me from the 
room. 

Once the bell rang, to send away Lord 
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Erlistoun’s carriage ; and once afterwards Jean 
came to the door and called my mother. 

“JT want a piece of bread and a glass of 
wine.” 

When we came in, Jean was standing by 
him, while he ate and drank this last sacra- 
ment of parting. He needed it, for he was 
ghastly pale, and his’ hands shook lke a 
person in ague. What he had told her must 
have cost him much, but evidently everything 
was told. 

Jean spoke— Aunt, and cousin Mark, Lord 
Erlistoun wishes to bid you good bye. He 
is going abroad again immediately. When he 
returns, I have told him he will find us all 
his faithful friends,’ with unmistakeable em- 
phasis on the word. No further explanation. 

He stayed a little longer, resting his head 
back on the sofa, while Jean sat watching 
him. Oh, what a look it was! Scarcely of 
love, but of imexpressible tenderness, like a 
mothers over a suffering child. Passion 
burns out; personal attachment dies out, 
the desire of individual appropriation altogether 
vanishes away ; but I believe this tenderness 
over anything once loved, to be wholly in- 
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destructible. Shame upon any man or woman 
who would wish otherwise! for to kill it 
would be to kill the belief in love itself, to 
doubt which is the very death of the 
soul. 

Lord Erlistoun rose. Jean said she would 
walk with him a little way, and he sat 
down again, without opposition. He seemed 
totally guided by her. Only once, as if 
some irritating thought would not be con- 
trolled, I heard him whisper, 

“Tt is useless; I cannot consent. You 
must not tell her.” 

“T must; it is only {ight Nothing 1s 
so fatal in love as concealment. I must tell 
her everything.” 

© Seam!” 

“You are not afraid of me? Of me, 
Nugent ?” 

At that, the only reproach she had ever 
made, he yielded utterly. “Only write to 
me. This suspense will be intolerable until 
you do.” 

“T will write—once,” 

“ Not again ?” 

“ Not again.” 
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He looked up; just a little he saw—if a 
man ever could see into a woman’s heart. 

“One word. Say you are not wn- 
happy ?” 

Jean paused a moment, then replied. “I 
believe it is not the will of God that any 
one of His creatures should have the power 
of making another permanently unhappy.” 

“ And you forgive me ?” 

Jean stooped over him as he sat,—and 
kissed him on the forehead; the first kiss 
she ever gave him, and the last. 

They went out of the house together, 
walking slowly arm in arm, along the quiet 
streets; where lamps were being lit in snug 
parlours, children fetched in from play to 
bed, and hard-working husbands waited for, 
late coming home. 

There is here a burying-ground—svurrounded 
with houses now, but then only shut in bya 
railing, through which one could catch both 
sight and scent of the flowers which grew 
luxuriantly over and about — bordering the 
graves. At the corner of this railing I saw 
Jean Dowglas and Lord Erlistoun pause— 
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stand a minute, as if with clasped hands ; 
then their ways parted. He went on towards 
town; she walked slowly back, without 
turning. 

No; in the pathway which with her here 
ended, we return no more! 

One heart at least bled for thee, Jean; 
my Jean! 

At safe distance, I. followed her to Plea- 
sant Row; but she passed the door. Thence, 
up streets and down streets, with a pace 
sometimes rapid, sometimes heavy and slow, 
along the familiar places that had been, as I 
once called them, her “Holy Land’—keeping 
out of her sight, but never losing sight of 
her—I followed my cousin, Jean Dowglas, 

At last she went back to the corner of 
the cemetery, the spot where Lord Erlistoun 
had left her. There for many minutes she 
stood, leaning on the railing, looking across 
over the graves. 

I let her stand. Better that she should 
bury her dead out of her sight. Who is 
there among us that has not at some time 
done likewise? Who is there that in all 
this busy world does not own some graves? 
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At length I crossed over and touched her 
on the arm. 


“ean.” 

“Oh, Mark, take me home, take me 
home!” 

I took her home. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


I rook Jean home. 

Saying this, it seems as if I had included 
all; as if it were the sufficient explanation 
of our two lives, external and internal, from 
that day forward. Knowing my cousin as 
well as I now did, I was fully aware that even 
among her own sex, her character was a 
peculiar one. Their petty daily provender of 
work or play was not enough to satisfy the 
hunger of her spirit, active and restless as a 
man’s, yet burthened with those especial wants 
and weaknesses that we are wont to designate as 
“women’s nature.” She might have conquered 
them all in time, and survived to dwell in that 
paradise of peace, lit with the reflected glory 
of the next world, which is possible even here; 
but in this world there was but one thing 
that her heart could ever recognise and rest 
in, as home. 
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I loved Jean Dowglas. She was the only 
woman I ever did love. She came and stood 
over my life like a star; clouds arose between 
me and it; I “ wandered in might and foulest 
darkness,” as the man sings in that “ Lob- 
gesang’’—-how its tunes haunt me to this day ! 
—but my star never faded, never fell. 

With us, as Jean said it was with her sex, 
the test of a true attachment—hear it, ye 
coquettes, ye selfish mean prudes, who think 
to make us the better lovers by making us the 
greater fools—is, when we prize a woman 
less for her love than for herself; for what she 
is, and what she does; for that image of bnght 
excellence, which every man born of woman 
ought to see shining before him all his life 
through, attained or not—like a star in the 
sky. If it falls, God help him! for its fallmg 
is like that of the star Wormwood, which 
draws a third of heaven after it. 

I loved Jean. At first, after this fashion of 
abstract worship; then nearer, nearer—recog- 
nizing all her foibles; not blind even to her 
very faults; yet never losing the reverence, 
the sense of tender mystery, which all who 
love should have for one another, else, 
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by a violent or a natural death, the love most 
assuredly dies. And so it happened that in 
the time of her trouble I took her “ home.” 

She was perfectly ignorant of this; ignorant 
as a child; she looked to me for everything 
with a tacit pitiful simplicity, also like a child. 
But I was a man, and strong as a man 
ought to be when heaven apparently gives his 
destiny—perhaps more than his, into his own 
hands. : 

Young, self-presuming simpletons may wayer 
—I never did; cowards and passionate may 
shrink back, afraid of their fate or themselves— 
I was afraid of nothing. Fortune’s vicissitudes, * 
lapse of years, trouble, suspense, uncertainty— 
all these things are as nothing, and less than | 
nothing, to a man who truly loves a woman f 
whom he esteems worth his winning. | Either’ 
she is not, or he does not deserve to win her, 
unless he can conquer them all. 

So much of myself, which here I shall leave; 
as it is a subject which concerns myself alone. 

Lord Erlistoun quitted England; not imme- 
diately; but he never came again to Pleasant 
Row. Lady Emily did, more than once; pale 
and sad-looking my mother told me, but more 
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tenderly loving than ever to our Jean. Shortly, 
she too disappeared from London, and I heard 
of her no more. If Jean did—she kept a 
passive silence, which it would have been cruelty 
to break. 

At Midsummer we left Pleasant Row; left it 
to the shriek of the engines and the curl of 
the grey, spectral steam. They will never 
tell any tales—those two bare walls, roofless, 
open to the sky. 

I found a little cottage, some miles out of 
London, where I established my mother and 
Jean. Algernon likewise; that he might have 
every chance of keeping up health in the work 
from which he must not shrink, Poor lad! 
but we all of us have something to endure. 

“Oh how pleasant !” sighed Jean, beholding 
the cottage, the fields, and the flowers. ‘ Only 
my pupils—” 

“ You must give them up.” 

“ Must ?” 

“ If you please—at least for the present 
while you honour me by taking charge of my 
mother and that obstreperous boy. They will 
give you quite trouble enough.” 

“ Oh, Mark!’ She smiled and consented. 
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Sunday by Sunday I found her cheeks 
looking less wan and her step lighter. There 
is hardly any trouble which cannot be borne 
easier, in the country, among fields and 
flowers. 

About this time I had a sort of calenture 
myself; a desperate craving that was granted 
to my cost. I fell ill; and was a month 
absent from Mincing Lane. 

I had seen Jean’s care over others; her 
watchful tenderness, her power of entire de- 
votion to those who needed her, but I had 
never experienced it myself till now. Every 
trivial circumstance of every day and hour 
of that month still remains vivid in my 
memory. I may yet bless heaven for it. I 
did even then at times ;—not always. 

When I recovered, it was winter; then, 
rapidly as time seems to gallop when one 
has fairly left youth behind, it was spring. 
For nearly a year the trains had been passing 
and repassing through our old parlour at 
Pleasant Row. 

Not a syllable heard I of Lord Erlistoun. 
He might have been dead—or married, as 
was indeed more likely. Caught, doubtless, 
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by the next fair face that crossed his way, 
since, apparently, some retributive fate had 
swept from him that sweet fond one of Lady 
Emily Gage. As for Jean, hers, dear heart! 
was to him no more than dust and ashes now. 

So thought I, but I was mistaken. One 
day I found on my table a packet addressed 
“ Miss Dowglas.” 

How dared he even to write her name! 

I carried the letter in my pocket all Satur- 
day, half of Sunday, in the village church, 
up and down the peaceful fields. Jean’s 
spirit seemed peaceful as they; she was a 
little more silent than usual, perhaps, but 
with an inexpressible calm in her and about 
her. I could not give her the letter. 

After tea, when Algernon had gone out 
and my mother was asleep, she said, 

“ Mark, I wanted to tell you something. 
You sent me this ‘ Galignani’ on Friday last, 
did you know what was in it ?” 

k No.” 

Sec.” 

I read. “Married at the British Em- 
bassy, Paris, Nugent, Baron Erlistoun, to 
the Lady Emily Gage.” 

VOL. I. N 
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I folded up the paper slowly and returned 
it ; as I did so, it was my hand that shook, 
not Jean’s. 

“You see,” she said, “all is as was right 
to be. I knew it would happen so in the 
end. I am very glad. Only, somehow, if 
they had told me themselves ”— 

I gave her Lord Erlistoun’s letter. 

Two letters I saw were enclosed. She 
read them one after the other without moving 
from her place, without even turning aside; 
then took up and unfolded a little packet 
which accompanied them. It was a ring 
made of hair, a dark lock and a fair one, 
set in gold, with their two names engraved 
inside; “ Nugent ”—“ Emily.” 

Jean put it on her finger, looked at it, 
twisted it up and down, till slowly her eyes 
filled—ran over. 

“It was very kind. God bless them. 
God bless them both !” 

This was all. 

For another year our life flowed on, with- 
out change, or prospect of change. At least, 
to three of us, my mother, Jean, and me. 
The boys were all grown up, Charles even 
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contemplating matrimony, though he had 
faithfully educated Russell and started him as 
a private tutor before indulging in that luxury. 
Algernon had been transferred to a situation 
in Liverpool, where still lingered in good 
repute our honest name of Browne. 

“They, tell me, If- I were: towstart as. @ 
merchant, on my own account, I might make 
a fortune yet, Jean.” 

“Should you?” She answered me, with 
that open smile which showed at once her 
total ignorance of for whom alone the for- 
tune would be worth making. And so, with- 
out referring to the matter again, I turned 
my ways back to Mincing Lane. 

And still, in rain or sunshine, green leaves 
or snow, I came, on Sundays, to look after 
“my household,” as I called my mother and 
Jean. 

A quiet household—though dear and home- 
like. At least as much so as the just law 
of nature and possibility allows two solitary 
women, of different ages, opposite in character, 
and unallied by blood, to make to themselves a 
home, or rather a habitation. Sometimes I 
wondered if Jean felt this distinction; if her 
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present life were sufficient to her; or, sup- 
posing her Monday morning thoughts ever fol- 
lowed me from the sunshiny jessamine porch, 
into the shadows of Mincing Lane, whether 
she thought my life was sufficient to me? 

I was no coward. I did not complain of 
my. lot, nor dash myself to pieces against its 
stony boundaries. If heaven had set them— 
let them stand! if not, mine was a strong 
hand still. 

Once only, I confess to have been beaten by 
fate, or the devil, or possibly both. I was 
hurrying down Cheapside, anxious to shut up 
the office, the business of which the firm now 
left almost entirely in my hands. I wanted to 
catch the last breath of an autumn afternoon 
down the river; less for pleasure than for 
health, which a man whose sole capital it is 
has a right to economise; and mine had some- 
what dwindled of late. 

There was a “ lock” in the street, which 
detained and annoyed me; I was apt to be 
irritable at little things now. That pair of 
prancing greys which stopped the crossing, 
what right had they and their owners cara- 
coling lazily along the smooth ways of life, to 
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come and baulk us toiling men out of our 
only possession, our time ? 

I just glanced at the occupants of the car- 
riage—only two, a lady and gentleman, talking 
and smiling to one another ;—young, hand- 
some; happy-looking. When they had passed 
I knew them; Lord and Lady Erlistoun. They 
did not see me, and I was glad of it. I am afraid 
the devil was uppermost for many minutes 
after then. 

So, they were in England again? Would 
they seek us? would Jean wish it? would 
she dare to wish it? I could not tell. I racked 
myself with conjectures; trying to measure a 
woman’s nature by a man’s, arriving at what 
is usually the only safe and wise conclusion, 
viz., that we know nothing about the sex at all. 
My sole certainty was in her own words—that 
Heaven never allows to one human being the 
power of making another “ permanently un- 
happy.’ 

How a few quict words, spoken naturally, 
as we were crossing the Sunday fields, settled 
all! I could have smiled. 

‘“ Mark, I had yesterday an invitation that 
I should like to accept. Will you try to take 
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a day’s holiday and go with me to see Lord 
and Lady Erlistoun ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

I called for Jean early one forenoon. She 
was sitting quite ready, in her bonnet and 
shawl, reading; but she looked up at my en- 
trance—that bright involuntary look which 
caught unexpectedly is worth untold gold. 

The lanes to the station were sunshiny and 
dewy; Hollingbourne, the chief property of the 
heiress Lady Emily, was about thirty miles 
down our line of railway. We walked briskly, 
rejoicing in the pleasant day. Jean said, she 
believed none but those who rarely had it, 
could fully appreciate the deliciousness of a 
holiday. 

“ Then, a life of labour is the best. Do you 
think so, Jean ?” 

“Todo. Far the highest and noblest.” 

“ More so, for instance, than that of Lord 
Erlistoun ?” 

I felt almost reproved at her grave and 
soft reply. 

“ Lord Erlistoun’s is, and will be more so 
as he grows older, a noble life too. I always 
felt sure of that. He was like a good ship, 
gallant and true, but blown about hither and 
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thither for want of an anchor to hold by. He 
has found it now, in his wife’s heart.” 

_ Do you think a man’s life is never complete 
without a wife?” 

“ Some men’s are not—he is one. He needs 
to be happy in order to be good. I used to 
think the same myself once. Now it seems to 
me that those characters are nearer perfectness, 
in whom to be goed is the first aim; who, 
living in and for the All-good, can trust Him 
with thei happiness.” 

I said, looking at her sideways for a moment, 
“ I think so too.” 

Thus talking we reached the station, and 
Jean put her purse into my hand with a wicked 
little trick of independence she was prone to, 
however unavailing. 

“ Well, second-class of course,” she warned 
me. i 

“No. I never mean to let you travel 
second-class again.” 

Jean laughed and submitted. When we 
were in the carriage she leaned back, watching 
the whirling landscape in silence; but my land- 
scape was her face. 

No longer, by the utmost flattery, to be 
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called a young face; roundness and colouring 
gone, the large aquiline features distinctly, not 
to say harshly marked,—it was noble still, but 
beautiful no more; unless for that mellow- 
ness, like the haze of autumn, which never 
comes until the summer of life is altogether 
gone by. <A sweetness, a repose, indicating her 
total reconcilement to youth’s passing away— 
her perpetual looking forward to that which 
alone gives permanent content in earthly 
pleasures—the rest which is beyond them, the 
pleasures which are for evermore. 

The train stopped at a small wayside station. 
A carriage was waiting, and a gentleman. 

“Miss Dowglas ! ” 

* Lord Erlistoun ?” 

They met—not quite without emotion; but 
only so much as old friends might naturally 
meet with, after long absence. No more; 
not a particle more. 

“ Emily is here too. She is longing to see 
you,” and he hurried Jean to the little waiting- 
room, where Emily fell on her neck and shed 
a few tears. She seemed more affected than 
either of them, this fortunate, happy, loving 
and beloved Emily. 
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That day passed like a dream; in and about 
Hollingbourne, which was a spot lovely as 
dreamland, and with those two, fit owners of it 
all, who seemed in their position and them- 
selves, familiar and yet strange, known and yet 
unknown, as people are whom one has to do 
with in dreams. 

“ We asked no one to meet you,” said Lord 
Erlistoun, ‘‘ we wanted this first visit to have 
you all to ourselves; and besides we do not 
intend to be swamped in society just yet; we 
feel as if we never could have enough of 
solitude.” 

His natural, unconscious “ we,’—his evident 
dehght in this same “ solitude,’—at least so 
much of it as was possible in a house like a 
palace, and an estate like half a shire,—ay, 
Jean was right. His last love had been the 
true one; he had cast anchor and found rest. 





“Yes, she looks well, and happy too,” I 
overheard him say; his eyes, fonder than any 
lover’s eyes, watching his young wife, as she 
flitted about her splendid conservatory, a flower 
among the flowers; “ and, I think, Jean, every 
day she grows more like you.” 

This was the only time he called her “ Jean,” 
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or that in speaking to her his voice dropped 
into anything of the old tone. ‘The only time 
that Jean’s countenance altered—though for no 
more than an instant. No angel in heaven 
could have worn a happier smile than Jean 
Dowglas now. 

They both walked with us to the station— 
they seemed to be in the habit of walking to- 
gether a good deal. Our last sight of them 
was standing on the platform, arm in arm; 
Lord Erlistoun lifting his hat in adieu, with 
his peculiar stately air—Lady Erlistoun leaning 
forward to catch one more look, in her fond 
childish way, of her “ dear Miss Dow- 
glas.” 

Jean closed her eyes, as if to shutin the 
picture and keep it there. Opening them a few 
minutes after, she met mine and smiled. 

“ Have you liked your holiday ?” 

“ Yes; and you?” 

“I have had a happy day. I was very 
glad to see them.” 

“ Shall you go again often? ” 

“ No, I think not. Their current of life 
runs so widely different from mine. I do 
not wish it otherwise. I think, Mark, I am 
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coming to that time of life when one’s chief 
happiness is home.” 

We happened to be alone in the carriage; 
the lamp shone dimly on Jean’s figure—leaning 
back, with her hands crossed: outside all was 
pitch-black nothingness. There might have 
been nothing and nobody in the wide world 
but her and me. 

“ Jean, something. happened to me last week 
that I should like to consult you about. Shall 
I now ?” 

She turned and listened. 

I told her how, this Michaelmas, my salary 
had been doubled. How, then speaking to 
the head of our firm upon Algernon’s con- 
viction that the good name of “ Browne and 
Son” was still enough to launch “ Browne, 
Brothers,” and float them into smooth water, 
if they had only a handful of capital to start 
with—the worthy old fellow, once a creditor 
of my father’s, had offered me as a loan, 
the amount of his long paid debt. 

“< Use it, or lose it, or give it me back 
any time these ten years.—’Tis as good as 
thine own, lad, for nobody would ever have paid 
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me a penny of it, except thy honest father. 
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Jean’s eye sparkled as I ended my tale. 

“Would you like me to accept it and start 
afresh? You think it would not be too late ?” 

“ Nothing right to do is ever too late. 
And this seems right, for Algernon’s sake. 
Also,” her voice dropping tenderly, “ for the 
sake of your father.” 

“ Yes—he would be happy, if he knew his 
memory could help us still—my dear old father !” 
And for the moment I thought only of him, 
and of the pride of once more building up 
our honest name in my native town, and among 
my own people. 

Jean asked, if I had any hesitation in ac- 
cepting this loan, for which I might pay 
interest shortly, and repay the whole in ten 
years ? 

“ But what if I do not live ten years?” 

“ Nonsense.” 

“So you think me immortal, as those seem 
to be whose life is valueless to themselves and 
everybody else?” 

“That is not my cousin Mark—as you 
well know.” 

After a while, I asked her if she could not 
understand my fear of taking this loan, and 
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perhaps failing, and leaving the debt as a 
legacy to Algernon. 

“ But is it not for Algernon’s sake that 
you would undertake the risk!” 

“ Not entirely, Jean,” and out came the 
bitterness of years—‘‘ I have never in my 
life had anything to live for except duty and 
honour. At least let me hold these until the 
end.” 

Jean sat thinking for some time; then she 
turned to me. 

“Mark, I also feel that the only things 
worth living for are duty and honour. Will 
you trust me with yours ?”’ 

‘What do you mean?” 

‘You asked my advice—this is it. Accept 
this good man’s money; use it well: repay 
if you can. If not, and I live, I will. Other- 
wise at my death I will take care that it is 
paid. Now, shall you be content ?”’ 

Probably few men ever feel as I did then. 
Not for the matter of ‘ generosity,” “ obliga- 
tion,” — there was that in my heart which 
counter-balanced both, nay, smiled at the 
thought of their existing at all, between Jean 
and me—but the goodness, the tenderness, 
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which, whether or not indifferent to my per- 
sonality, understood and cherished, and was 
ready to guard to the death, the true me, which 
I valued above all things else,—my conscicnce 
and my honour. 

“Will you be content?” she said again. 
“Will you trust me? I would you, and 
always did.” 

“Do you trust me, Jean ?” 

“More than anybody in the whole world.” 

Doubtless she wondered that I replied 
nothing, that I did not even touch her 
extended hand, that I lifted her out of the 
railway-carriage, and walked with her through 
the solitary star-ht lanes, almost without a 
word. That when we found my mother gone 
out with Algernon, not to be back for an 
hour, I sat down stupidly by the parlour 
fire mute—as death, if you will. “Hold the 
last fast,’ says the proverb. 

When Jean came downstairs, with her 
bonnet off, in her white collar and braided 
hair, she made a discovery, of a change in 
the parlour which indeed I had myself for- 
gotten. She looked at once to me, and I 
attempted no denial. 
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“Yes, I thought the hired tin-kettle had 
been strummed enough in its day and merited 
superannuation. Do you lke your new 
piano, even though I chose it?” 

‘¢ How kind you are!” 

Notanother word. No folly of “ obligation.” 
If there had been, if she had not taken it 
quite naturally, as I would have wished to 
see her take a mountain of diamonds, were 
it mine to offer her, I also should probably 
never have said another word. 

She sat down and played for some time, 
I sitting over the fire. 

“Mark, have you forgotten this? you have 
not asked for it for a long time.” 

—My tune, which always brought back my 
cousin Jean, in the Lythwaite drawing-room, 
with the sunshine on her hair. Also, because 
this “Lied ohne worte” seemed to my fancy 
to tell a whole life’s story; a duet in which 
you can hear distinctly the man’s voice and 
the woman’s; separate; together; then wander- 
ing apart again in troubled involved phrases, 
but always in extremity comes back the tune 
in the bass, sweet and firm; at last the 
treble air is caught up with it, and both fall 
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into a melody more “comfortable ”—to use 
Jean’s word, than any bit of music I know. 
Ending in two notes, several times recurring, 
which say, as plain as notes can say it, 
“Come home, come home, come home.” 

Sometimes, when a vase is brimful, a touch, 
the shadow of a touch—and over it runs. 

“ Did you like your tune?” 

“ Yes— but come and sit by the fire, 
Jean.” 

She did so—one on each side the hearth; 
making two of us. Only two. Supposing it 
had been “ my ain fire-side !’—I, who never in 
my hfe had had a fire-side of my own—my 
very own. 

“ How pleasant a wood fire is, Mark! But 
when you go to Liverpool, we shall cease to have 
one fireside to sit over and talk together.” 

“ We never had, except on Sundays. You 
forget, I have only had you for my Sunday 
blessing.” 

“ Have I been a blessing? I am glad. It 
is something to be a blessing to somebody. 
It was more than I deserved.” 

She shaded her eyes from the fire, which 
blazed and crackled as if it knew winter was 
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coming, but burnt cheerily and was _ not 
afraid. 

Now, or never. 

“ Jean,’ I said, “if I go to Liverpool, 
and can make a fortune there, or at least a 
competence, will you come home?” 

“ Your mother and [?” 

‘“ My mother, if she chooses, but I meant 
you. I cannot do without you. I could once, 
five years ago, because it was necessary and 
right; but now I cannot. ‘Tis not worth 
making a home—I will not do it—except for 
you.” 

Me! me?” 

She looked steadily into my face, and found 
out all. She drooped her head lower and 
lower, almost into her lap, and burst into 
tears. 

I said no more. It may be months, years, 
before I say any more. I would not take my 
life’s ransom unless it were a free gift. 


Algernon and I—* Browne, Brothers,” are 
working our best.. We have hardly any 
holidays, except an occasional evening stroll, 
with a western breeze blowing in the tide, 
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and the sunset throwing colours, beautiful as 
Paradise, along the sandy flats of the Mersey 
shore. | 

I write either to my mother or Jean every 
Sunday. Now and then, Jean writes to me, 
only a line or so, expressing little or nothing ; 
and so it may be for God knows how long, or 
for ever. 

But, sometimes, I think— 


THE END. 
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CHATTEN T. 


Yes—she loved him. 

It was a thing which has happened over and 
over again—which will happen whilst the world 
endures; almost the saddest thing which can 
occur in the life of a woman: he only liked 
her—she loved him. 

I use these impersonals in commencing, 
because they seem to come naturally in writing 
of the two concerned. “He” and “ she” were 
then, and for years after, the most important 
objects in my circle of existence—my brother, 
Alwyn Reid, and Marjory Blair. He lived 
with me, earning his bread as a teacher of 
languages in our country neighbourhood; she 
was his pupil. At least this was the tie 
between them at first; gradually I found he 
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had gained the footing of a friend in the house. 
Old Mr and Mrs Blair were simple people ; 
fonder even than grandparents are proverbially 
are allowed to be. They liked everybody who 
liked Marjory. 

And Alwyn told me—as I doubt not, both 
in word and manner, he had openly expressed 
at the farm, for he was a warm-hearted, im- 
pulsive, and demonstrative fellow—that he hked 
Miss Marjory very much indeed. 

She was the first woman he had known 
intimately—that is, the first who possessed 
youth, grace, and a cultivated mind; and at 
his age all women are angels. I feel sure that, 
for a little space, his fancy had thrown the 
glamour of a poetical ideal over the simple 
manners and mild expressive face of Marjory 
Blair. For a day and a half he even contested 
with me that she was handsome. However, 
that notion faded away, and he contented him- 
self with avouching that it was her soul which 
made her beautiful, since in her were combined 
the finest intellect and the highest moral 
nature he had ever found in a woman. He 
used to talk of her qualities, taking her to 
pieces, anatomizing her, as it were, by the hour 
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together, proclaiming continually her perfection, 
and how very, very much he hked her. 

At first I was uneasy for his sake, remem- 
bering that Mr Blair was a rich farmer, and my 
brother a poor teacher of languages. After- 
wards, on keener observation, I grew satisfied 
on his account. 

Thus things went on for a whole summer; 
it was not until the fall of the year that I myself 
was formally mvited to the farm. 

Coming home, after having for a long even- 
ing watched Miss Blair and Alwyn, I just drew 
from my own mind the conclusion, which after- 
wards became only too clear, thinking it sadly 
over to myself—in almost the same words 
which head this chapter. 

Ay, Marjory loved him. Poor little girl! 

I could not think he was to blame; he was 
a very honourable fellow. He did not “ make 
love,” as the saying is, in the slightest degree. 
The “love” made itself—sprang instinctively 
in response to his goodness, his kindness, his 
tenderness. For she was a feeble and delicate 
creature; and for Alwyn to feel and to show a 
protecting fondness over such an one, was as 
natural as the breath he drew. Then he was 
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so totally different from all other young men 
in our parts. He had nothing to do but to be 
himself—his natural true self—without any 
seeking to please—to make almost any woman 
care for him. 

And so this fate befel poor Marjory, who 
was simple and lonely, and perhaps, from her 
weak health, too much given to look to the 
dreamy and romantic side of things. Also, 
the cup—the universal cup—being held to her 
lips rather later than to most, for she was. four- 
and-twenty—six months older than Alwyn— 
she drank—drank ; thinking, perhaps, that it 
was his beloved hand which held it, when, in 
fact, it was the hand of the angel of doom. 

I was very sorry indeed for poor gentle 
Marjory. 

She did not betray her feelmgs in any 
unmaidenly way; in fact, they were scarcely 
betrayed at all, except by accidental flushings 
and tremblings; a certain restless wandering 
of the eye towards any corner of the room 
where he was; a certain intentness of ear 
whenever he was speaking, however hard she 
tried to keep up conversation with me the 
while, For all things else (these little things 
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no one would notice, or did notice, save me) 
she was just what I expected to find her— 
graceful, simple, retiring. He had painted 
her correctly, which no lover would have done, 

“ Well, what do you think of her ?” said he, 
eagerly, as we walked home. 

“ All that you think of her, and something 
more.” 

“That is right; I felt sure you would like 
her. She is the very sweetest girl we know. 
If she were only a little prettier, and—don’t 
you agree with me ?—just a trifle less pale; 
a degree more of rounded outline.” 

“TI thought you hated fat women.” 

“ Ugh!—so I do. But she is so very thin. 
Ah, she will never live. She is too good for 
this world.” 

He sighed, and then began talking of how 
far she had got in Italian, and how in their 
lessons this morning, Petrarch’s description 
of Laura had seemed to him exactly like 
Marjory. 

“ Did you tell her so?” 

“I dot remember; yes, I think I did. 
Why not? It really was very like her. I 
could not help it; could I now?” 
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I glanced up at his fine earnest face, so 
free from all a young man’s self-conceit with 
regard to women. ‘“ Qh, no,” I said; yet 
my heart sighed ‘‘ Poor Marjory !” 

All love stories are more or less alike; it 
is just the same thing repeated in different 
forms — very often the same form—to the 
world’s end. The world would weary of it 
sorely, save that the perpetually throbbing 
universal heart of the young generation attracts 
the history to itself, and makes it always new. 

People who have seen around them a hfe- 
time of loves rise and set, climax, change, and 
cease, sometimes ended by the will of fate, 
sometimes going out like faint candles in 
vapour, rarely, if ever, growing to be a light to 
lighten the world, as a happy and pure mutual 
love ought always to be—learn to view these 
things differently, and it often seems both 
idle and rather mournful to write about them 
at all. 

This innocent sad love-tale of Marjory 
Blair I watched, week by week, till the year 
closed. No one else seemed to notice it at 
all. Whether or no the parties concerned 
suspected the truth, of themselves or of each 
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other, it was quite impossible to divine. Mar- 
jory was so very quiet, composed, and silent, 
that at times I was doubtful whether my too 
anxious pity had not exaggerated the danger. 
Perhaps she was not in love at all? 

For Alwyn, he went on praising her to me 
in the most indefatigable and earnest way: 
but then he had done the same, or nearly 
the same, of at least six young women, all 
of whom he warmly admired, but without 
loving a single one. 

I repeat, he was not to blame—I, his sister, 
who he declared loved him best and judged 
him hardest of any one alive, say so. He 
was handsome, gay, ignorant of care. His 
was, in the highest degree, the poetic eclectic 
temperament, which being exceedingly sensitive 
and difficult of choice, is successively attracted 
by what is grand in one woman, rare in ano- 
ther, and lovely in a third, but wholly satisfied 
by none. It is therefore set down by the mere 
matter-of-fact half of the world as essentially 
false and inconstant. 

I do not join in that hue and cry. It is 
constant to the one inward truth of its nature 
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— its ideal of abstract perfection constantly 
pursued and seldom found. 

Let me not be supposed to excuse wilful 
faithlessness ; the capricious fancy that wearies 
of an imaginary idol as soon as it finds the 
least flaw in it—the selfish cruelty which 
enjoys all the sweetness of a pleasant bond, 
yet evades its responsibilities, duties, and 
burthens. 

All that I mean is to defend my brother 
Alwyn, and all men of his type, from 
wholesale blind accusations of fickleness and 
heartlessness in love. The error is in using 
the word “ love” at all, to such mere dreams 
of the imagination. I used to count on my 
fingers Alwyn’s “ sweethearts,” and smile at 
his fancied adorations, as, year by year, they 
rose and sank like waves in the tide. It was 
only a tide; ebbing and flowing; I knew that 
the great deep sea of his manhood’s love lay 
calm and still below them all. 

The question was whether the time were 
now come, and the woman. Would Miss 
Blair be she ? 

I doubted. In the first place she was not 
beautiful enough—a man lke Alwyn, more 
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than most men, requires a degree of absolute 
beauty in a wife. Poor Marjory, with her 
small sickly face, was often almost plain. 
Then she changed so. A word or look of his 
would sometimes, for an hour or two, trans- 
figure her into another being—a creature of 
brightness and joy; again another chance word, 
and all the light was gone out of her; she 
became a pale, spiritless, ordinary girl. 

At such times, on going home, Alwyn would 
say to me, “‘ Really I never saw a woman 
alter like Miss Blair. How very plain she 
looked to-night ! 

Poor little Marjory ! 

For my brother, he was utterly uncon- 
sclous—utterly | Never was there a young 
man more simple-minded, more free from 
self-conceit. 

“I am only a poor teacher of languages,” 
he would say. “I can’t marry; everybody 
knows it. It will be at least ten years before 
I can venture to love any woman, therefore 
IT am quite safe.” 

And I truly think he believed so. It 
never crossed his mind that, from his pure 
goodness and singleness of character, to say 
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nothing of his other qualities, some unlucky 
woman might come to love him. 

Have I not said enough—I hope so!— 
to prove unto any one, calmly and impar- 
tially viewing the story, that no wrong could 
be laid at Alwyn’s door ? 

Thus the year went round. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ALWYN and I spent a rather dreary 
Christmas. We knew not how it was, but 
his pupils had fallen off and so had mine. 
Ours was a thinly populated district, and I 
found no new children replacing the little 
boys who, one after the other, were trans- 
ferred from me to grammar and foundation- 
schools. I speculated beginning what was 
always my great aversion, a girls boarding- 
school. 

“But then I should have to get rid of 
you, Alwyn ?” 

He looked surprised, and coloured like a 
maiden, when I showed him how impossible 
it was that so good-looking and attractive a 
young man could abide, as a disguised hawk, 
in a dovecote of young ladies. 

But this vague idea of mine, foolishly 
thrown out, worked deeper than I dreamed. 
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He became troubled, restless—the dull home 
life grew irksome to him; he wanted to 
try his fortune in a wider sphere. 

Finally, after much argument, after looking 
at our future on every side, and seeing it 
grow paler and cloudier as we gazed, one 
winter day, when we sat at home from 
morn till eve, shut in gloomily by the in- 
cessant snow, he made his determination. 

It was to go back to Germany, where 
for a year he had once studied, and try to 
settle there permanently, as a teacher in 
one of the universities. 

The pang of parting was not small—but 
one gets inured to pangs. And none could 
be sharper than to see him wasting here 
the prime of his youth ; sinking into a mere 
idle dreamer if nothing worse. I wished to 
see him a man in the world of men. I 
consented that he should go. 

The day after, the snow ceased, and over a 
beautiful white fairy world rose up the first 
January sun. 

“JT will begin a new life with a new year,” 
said Alwyn, as he gaily ate his breakfast, and 
planned a journey into the nearest town, to 
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make all arrangements for his departure. 
He would be absent till evening. 

“Have you forgotten Miss Blair was to 
come to us on New Year’s morning?” 

“I declare I had!” He looked dis- 
appointed. 

“ And your pretty New Years gift that 
you took such pains to get for her?” 

“Well, you can give it, Charlotte ; it 
will be all the same.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“‘No—by-the-bye, not quite. Besides I 
like to see her face when she receives a 
present: it is so childlike, with such a 
wondering gratefulness in the innocent eyes. 
No,” laying down his great-coat ; “no, 
Charlotte, I must stay.” 

“ As you choose.” 

‘J wonder,” said he, after half-an-hour’s 
reading over the fire, “I wonder what Mar- 
jory will say to my going away. I shall 
miss her very much; she has been such a 
pleasant friend.” He mused for another five 
minutes. “But then she will write. I 
wonder how she does write, by-the-bye. If 
there is one thing I like more than another, 
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it is a real, natural woman’s letter. It is 
almost better than conversation. Do you think 
she will write to me, Charlotte 2” 

“How can I tell, my dear?” 

“I am afraid she will be sorry to part: 
so shall I. Perhaps, on the whole, you had 
better tell her instead of me. I must not 
think of these good-byes that are coming, or 
I shall waver in my purpose, as you some- 
times say I have a habit of doing.” 

“ Only in little things, Alwyn.” 

In this-—which was a greater thing than it 
seemed, as I well knew—he wavered for a 
good hour at least. Finally he departed, 
leaving the field open to me. I saw the 
idea of telling Marjory of his departure pained 
him, nor did he hesitate to show it. He had 
a very tender heart. 

I sat and waited uneasily. Of late, Mar- 
jory had got into a habit of coming about 
my little house and me—generally on the 
days when she knew Alwyn was absent on 
his rounds of teaching. I had become used 
to see her enter, timidly lay aside her bonnet 
and shawl, and sit down for a chat, just as 
if she belonged to me. She was never very 
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loving to me; always rather shy; but I felt 
she liked me for myself individually, with a 
feeling quite different from the showers of 
affection which Alwyn’s sister had had the 
honour of receiving from a great many other 
young ladies, and which the said sister with 
an amused complacency set down at their 
true value accordingly. 

But I liked this girl, she was so gentle, 
so thoroughly true. And if m her half-avowed 
liking for me crept in some tenderer alloy 
—why, that was sincere too. When I saw 
it, it only made me smile—or sigh. We 
women ought not to be hard upon one another. 

Jt was noon before she came. I took off 
her bonnet and her wet shoes; she had 
very dainty little feet. I made her put them 
on my lap to warm them, which she long 
resisted but finally received the perhaps un- 
wonted fondling with a blushing, beaming 
smile, and sat chatting merrily until some 
sound in the house made her start and slip 
into a formal attitude. 

“You need not move; Alwyn is away. 
He was obliged to go out on business for 
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the whole day. He hopes you will excuse 
him.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ He left this book as a New Year’s gift. 
He would have liked to have given it to you 
himself, but thought I should do it as well.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“He hopes you will read it sometimes, and 
not forget what good friends you and he have 
been all this old year.” 

“ Oh, no.” 

Her fingers could not untie the string ; 
she was trembling. 

“ Suppose, my dear, we put the parcel 
by till you go home.” 

She obeyed, not unwillingly ; but many, many 
times I saw her innocent eyes turn with a 
glad light in them to the shelf where it 
lay. Somehow I wished he had not given 
it to her. But it was his habit. Half the 
poetry-books in the neighbourhood owed their 
distribution to Mr Alwyn Reid. However, 
Marjory did not know this. 

We spent a quiet morning. She looked 
so happy that I could not tell her anything. 
I felt all day like a smiling executioner with 
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a dagger under his sleeve. I wished Alwyn had 
not chosen me to communicate the unpleasant 
fact of his departure for Germany—too un- 
pleasant for him to do it himself. Yet perhaps, 
considering all things, it was best. I was a 
woman, and—once—I had been young. 

The early gloaming came; and all the winter 
Marjory was forbidden to be out after dusk. 
I wrapped her delicate chest well, and myself 
put on her little shoes. The executioner-like 
feeling was upon me stronger than ever. I 
postponed my melancholy duty till -the last 
minute, when—a poor substitute for Alwyn 
—I slipped her arm under mine, and saw 
her home. 

It was along a field-path ; on every side 
in smooth white waves the deep snow lay. 
There was a little bridged brook we had to 
cross, where she stood and looked down. 

“How merrily the water gurgles on be- 
tween the two shelves of ice! This stream 
never wholly freezes, your brother told me. 
He talked so beautifully about it, one day 
lately.” 

“Dia her” 

“I wanted him to write a poem on the 
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subject, and he said he would. He promised 
me faithfully to finish his book and come 
over, and read it to us, regularly every evening, 
this spring.” 

“ Ah, this spring !” 

She looked up quickly, very tenderly, in 
my face. “Is anything amiss with you, Miss 
Reid ?” 

“ Amiss, my dear?” I was putting her 
off, when something whispered me that now 
was the best—the only time to do what I 
had promised. And it must be done. “ Yes, 
I fear I am rather dreary.” 

“Is it about——” she stopped, colouring 
intensely. 

“ About my school falling off ? Well, partly ; 
partly about—about Alwyn. He is too clever 
a fellow to rust here ina country village. I 
wish he were away.” 

She started, then reassumed her usual mono- 
syllabic answer, “Oh, yes.” 

“JT think—it is possible—nay very pro- 
bable—that he will go away.” 

No answer. She was leaning on the rail of 
the bridge. She held it very tight and firm. 

I felt I must be firm too. No paltering, 
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for present pity or fear of present pain, with 
the truth—which I knew was the truth. No 
unsteady holding of the knife—its stroke must 
be sharp, swift, and keen. It was safest so. 

“ He has no ties here—none, he says; he 
wishes to go out into the world and make his 
way there for himself. I think any friend of 
Alwyn’s must be glad that he should go. His 
sister is, though it will cost her much— 
much.” 

The little hand made a slight motion to- 
wards mine, but stopped halfway. She said, 
in a low, carefully guarded tone— 

“Tt is very hard for you. Will he be 
absent long ?” 

“ Indefinitely. He is gone to-day to com- 
plete his plans. He thinks of proceeding at 
once to Germany.” 

“Oh, to Germany! It is a—a fine coun- 
try, Germany. Shall we walk on, Miss 
Reid ?” 

“Tf you please, my dear.” 

She did not take my arm, but moved on 
alone, with a slow but unfaltering step. 

I was very thankful the disclosure was so 
well over. I would not trust myself to any 
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more speech on the subject, but went on 
pointing out the red frosty sky, the white tra- 
cery of the trees, and everything that could 
make a conversation. 

She answered—just answered, and no more. 

“ Take care, Miss Blair; the road is all ice 
—you will fall.” 

“ Shall 1?” 

“Let me help you—you shiver.” 

“I am so cold.” 

With one slight moan she slipped from my 
hold and dropped into a snow drift in the 
ditch bank, as white as the snow that buried 
her. 

I carried her in my arms across the field home. 
She came to herself just as we reached the 
farm-gate, and insisted upon walking. 

“Don’t tell any body; it was only the 
cold.” 

And then she lost consciousness again. 
Hours passed before she spoke another word. 

The doctor said it was the shock of the 
fallin the snow acting upon her nervous sys- 
tem, sensitive in the highest degree. She must 
be kept very quiet indeed, or he would not 
answer for the consequences. 
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I went home to Alwyn with a heavy con- 
science. I felt as if between us we two were 
conspiring the death of that poor child. Even 
I—how wrong it was of me to let her come, 
to let him go to and fro, when I might 
perhaps have found excuses to keep them 
asunder? Or why did I not give some hints 
—surely it was in the power of a woman and 
a sister so to do—to save her, poor innocent, 
from building her love palace upon such shift- 
ing sands? For such, alas! I felt sure they 
were ! 

Still, I thought I would sound Alwyn. ` He 
was so full of his German plans, that it was 
not till tea was over that he thought of asking 
about Miss Blair. 

“ Did she like her present ?” 

“Very much, I believe.” 

“ Did you tell her of my going away ? eng 
did she receive the news ?” 

‘Very quietly.” 

He looked rather disappointed. Ah! poor 
human nature. Alwyn loved so to have people 
liking him, harmlessly liking him, as he liked 
them—especially women; he had very few 
male friends. 
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“ But surely she said something—some 
little hint of regret? What passed between you. 
Tell me, word for word.” 

“T believe she said ‘ that Germany was a 
fine country.’ ” 

“ Nothing more?” 

“ Why should you desire more ?” 

He laughed. “Oh! I can’t tell. Only I 
like my friends to care for me a little. I 
thought she did. Perhaps I was mistaken. 
That is all.” 

“ Alwyn,” I said, looking earnesly at him 
across the tea-table, “do you really wish 
Marjory Blair to care for you?” 

“In a friendly way—yes !”’ 

“Tn any other way ?” 

“ No.” 

After a silence, during which he gulped his 
scalding tea and asked for another cup, he 
said— 

“ Charlotte, what could put such a question 
in your head? You know I never meddle with 
those sort of things. I cannot, I dare not, 
‘make love,’ as the phrase goes, to any girl ; 
or if I could and dared, Marjory Blair—sweet 
gentle creature—is not the girl for me.” 
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“I was sure of that.” 

“ She is too pure, too meek,” he continued ; 
“I want a woman, not an angel. I should 
feel myself black by the side of her. Also, 
she is so very small and pale, and she has 
just a httle—a little red tinge in her hair. 
Couldn’t marry a girl whose locks were any- 
thing but dark! Quite impossible.” 

I did not smile. I was very restless and 
miserable. My brother called me “‘ rather cross” 
more than once that evening. As for telling 
him what had happened, the hours of anguish 
I had passed on Marjory’s account, I found it 
simply impossible. 

Ít was a real relief when about nine o’clock 
the young doctor, Alwyn’s sole associate in the 
village, came in for a game at chess. He 
had been again sent for to the farm, he said; 
Miss Blair was very ill indeed—dangerously 
SO. 

Alwyn sprang up—‘ Charlotte, what’s this? 
You never told me she was ill.” 

“It was only a fall she had—a slip in the 
snow,” said I sullenly. 

“ Nay, more than that, I suspect,” observed 
the young doctor. “She has had a great 
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shock of some kind—something here, or per- 
haps here,’ and he touched successively his 
forehead and his left side, with a suspicious 
glance at Alwyn. 

My brother did not notice it, he was too 
much grieved. 

“O Charlotte, you should have told me. 
What can have befallen her? What shock 
can she have received? Poor gentle little soul ! 
Poor dear Marjory !” 

“ I dare say she will be better soon,” said 
the young doctor with an expressive smile. 
“ Come, Reid, we shall have more chess play- 
ing. I don’t believe you will go to Germany.” 

After that I was quite prepared for the 
news which met me on every hand in our 
village next day, that Miss Marjory Blair was 
dying for love of my brother Alwyn. In my 
agony of remorse and pain I told, God for- 
give me! to half-a-dozen gossips at least half- 
a-dozen absolute lies. 

I went to see the poor child afterwards. 
Her grandmother received me very frigidly 
indeed. Marjory did not know me at all. 
She kept talking incessantly about the snows 
—“ the cold cold snows’’—whispering now and 
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then in a low, fond, frightened voice the word 
“ Alwyn.” 

I felt like a guilty thing when her grand- 
parents took me solemnly mto the chilly state 
parlour and shut the door. 

“ T wish to speak to you, Miss Reid,” said 
the old man. “ Confidentially 1 must be, 
and candidly. Will you answer in the same 
way ?” 

“ If possible.” 

“Tt is about our poor child.” 

“ Our darling, our only cone,’ echoed the 
grandmother, weeping. 

“ We are old folk, or we should have been 
wiser. We have found it out now. It is 
not her fault, poor pet! Though we could 
have wished things different; she might have 
looked higher.” 

“ Sir!’ A momentary flash of sisterly haugh- 
tiness, which was gone as soon as I looked 
at the sorrowful old couple, and thought of 
the almost dying girl upstairs. 

“But he is a fine young fellow, and on 
the whole we are content. She loves him— 
her words betrayed her when she did not know 
what she was talking about; she shall marry 
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him if she likes. Miss Reid, will you tell us 
how long your brother has been courting our 
Marjory ?” 

“T cannot tell. This is so sudden.” 

“Perhaps he has not told you,” said the 
grandmother, kindly. “ Yet he ought—so good 
a sister. And he must be so proud of being 
chosen by our Marjory.” 

I rose; I hardly knew what I was about. 
I muttered something about going home and 
explaining all to-morrow. 

“Yes, go tell him we forgive him. He 
shall see her as soon as she is better. Her 
old grandfather will not have her fretting. 
Say, he shall marry her at once, and he need 
not go to Germany.” 

Homeward through the snowy fields I ran, 
feeling drawn around me an inexplicable net 
of sorrow, and gloom, and wrong. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Ts she very ill, Charlotte ?” 

“ Very ill indeed.” 

Alwyn looked thoroughly miserable, as he 
had done all day. Had he shown his grief 
less, or struggled against it more, I would 
have been more satisfied. As it was, I felt 
to a horrible degree that uncertainty of action 
in which right and wrong seem to change 
places till one hardly knows the one from 
the other. 

Fate, or circumstance, or his own error, 
had led my brother into a position whence 
his next movement must inevitably create 
misery and wrong to some person — doubt- 
less to more than one. A choice only lay 
of the lesser misery—the lesser wrong. 

If he had then, or ever had had, any prior 
attachment, if his temperament had been sterner, 
and not, and as I knew it to be, inclined to 
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love every human being who cared for him, 
there could not be the slightest doubt that 
he was not bound—in fact it would have 
been an absolute sin—to marry Marjory Blair. 
As matters stood, I wavered. He was fond 
and yielding in his nature, his conscience 
tender, his sense of honour keen, and to be 
loved was a necessity of his existence. Be- 
sides, he would need so much devotion, so 
much forbearance throughout life; safer, I 
thought, for him to marry a woman who 
loved him, than a woman whom he loved. 
Whether my theory grew out of evidence, 
or I found evidence to suit my theory, I can 
hardly tell, but I reasoned thus:—No one 
will question the fact, that a man’s love, 
however passionate and intense, must from its 
very nature, after marriage, become calmed and 
settled down ; often temporarily cooling, until the 
new bond, which has in it more of affectionate 
friendship than passion, is formed between the 
pair,—this bond, which, once formed, endures 
for ever. While on the other hand, almost 
invariably, the wife’s love grows, becomes more 
deep, more patient, more fond than ever the 
girl’s could be. Romance changes into house- 
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hold tenderness, exacting caprice is merged 
into the humblest devotedness. Out of ten 
men who have married in a state of maddest 
adoration, I would engage to find, at the end 
of the second year, at least eight couples 
where the wife loved the husband more than 
the husband the wife. 

I began to question whether my brother 
might not do worse than save from lasting 
sorrow the foolish, faithful heart of Marjory 
Blair. 

“ What are you thinking of?” said he to 
me, when for half-an-hour I had been pre- 
tending to sew and he to read, till on looking 
up we found it was pretence on either side. 

I paused a moment, then dashed at once 
into the honest truth. “ I was thinking of 
poor Marjory.” 

“So was 1.” 

“ What about her?” 

“ That she must be of even more delicate 
constitution than I feared. Such a trivial 
thing, a mere slip in a snowdrift, to produce 
this dangerous illness.” 

I was silent. 


“ Are you quite sure it was nothing more 
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serious? Did you not tell me it was that 
and only that?” 

“No, I never did. It would have been 
telling a falsehood.” s 

“ Charlotte—you are cross with me about 
something.” 

“Not cross with you, only very miserable 
on account of you. Oh, Alwyn, why did not 
nature make you an ugly, common-place, 
harmless fellow like the generality of mankind.” 

And putting back his hair, I looked into 
his noble handsome face with a vague sense 
of pity for all womankind. The more so as 
he looked up in real unconsciousness of my 
meaning. One could not but forgive him, for 
half the mischief he did sprang from his own 
entire humility. 

“« Don’t talk nonsense, Charlotte; I am far 
too sad for that. Talk of poor Miss Blair. 
How soon will she be herself again ?” 

“ God knows!” 

“ Surely in a week or so she will be well, 
at all events better. I must see her before 
I leave.” 

“ Why so? To grieve her, torture her, break 
her heart? Brother, you shall not. You 
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men have no more feeling than a stone. I 
would give the world if you had never ex- 
changed a word with that poor child.” 

“* Charlotte !” 

“ Do you know what has come of it, your 
daunderings up to the farm, your Italian read- 
ings, your walks in green lanes, looking at the 
moon? I feared how it would end—I saw 
it coming weeks ago.” 

“ Sister Charlotte” (angrily), “don’t be a 
fool.” 

“T wish to heaven I were! Would it were 
all my fancy, and no one were to blame. 
She is not—poor fond darling. I don’t know 
that you are either. You could not help it, 
Alwyn. But you have done a cruel thing. 
You have broken a girl’s heart.” 

7 2? 

“ Now don’t look so astonished and inno- 
cent. You know it too—or it is high time you 
did. I have spoken the simple truth. Her 
friends asked me to-day ‘ how long my brother 
had been courting Marjory.’ ” 

“ I protest, I never said a word of love to 
her in my life!” 
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“ Foolish boy, do you think that love is 
expressed and won only by words?” 

He hung his head. 

“ But, whatever you did, or whatever you 
said, the case stands thus—you have made 
that poor girl’s life miserable, and now you 
are going away and taking her peace with you. 
She loves you to the very bottom of her 
soul.” 

“Loves me? O Charlotte?” 

His head dropped on the table; he turned 
as pale as death. : 

We remained silent for many minutes. I 
sewed on fast till I could not see for crying. 

“God forgive me,” he said at last, “I 
meant no harm. What am I that she should 
care for me? Poor Marjory! Sweet, gentle 
angel |” 

He actually wept. 

“ Charlotte, first tell me all that passed.” 

I told him, disguising nothing. He was 
greatly affected. 

“ Oh, my unworthiness, my unworthiness! 
To make so many people miserable. What 
a wretch I must have been!” 

I tried to comfort him, but the case was 
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too clear. He must have erred in some de- 
gree, perhaps more than I knew, or a modest, 
shy maiden like Marjory would never have 
so blindly thrown her heart away. Also, 
other observers would never have been so 
deceived as to the relation existing between 
them. 

Still he had done no more, in fact much 
less, than hundreds of young men do, and 
pass unblamed through the world, while the 
foolish young women are only laughed at. But 
his sensitive conscience exaggerated the folly 
into the blackest crime. He was overwhelmed 
with remorse. 

“ Charlotte, tell me, what must Ido? How 
can I atone? If the most complete, heart- 
broken F 

“ Your broken heart will not exactly heal 
hers.” 

“ Do you think hers will never heal? Do 
women never get over these—these things?” 

“Get over! as a horse leaps a hedge, 
either falls staked in the middle or limps for 
life afterwards. Oh yes, certainly they get over 
it. It is usually a case of kill or cure, 
according to the patient’s strength. For my part 
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I think poor little Marjory will be returned 
among the ‘killed.’ ” 

“Oh, hush! Sister, you ought not to speak 
in that light unfeeling manner’— (unfeeling ? 
I?) What should I—what can 1 do? Ought 
I to—to marry her?” 

“ Ask your own heart that question.” 

I left him, went to lock the house and dis- 
miss our maid Mary’s jo, who was courting 
assiduously by the kitchen fire. How much 
simpler and happier these affairs are often 
carried on in kitchens than parlours! 

“ Alwyn, take your candle, it is time for 
bed.” 

‘¢ Sister, come here. Give me some help— 
advice. I feel half crazy.” 

I came, smoothed his hot forehead and kissed 
him. My poor boy! He was paying dearly 
for all his follies. 

“ Tell me, Alwyn, did you ever for any 
moment feel a spark of love, not mere senti- 
mental friendship, but downright love, for that 
gentle creature, whom many men would really 
adore ?” 

“Would they? Yes, I know it. At times, 
even I have fancied—but then I smothered 
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the feeling down. I dared not love, you know. 
And to think of her loving me—me that am 
not worthy, not half worthy, of a girl like her.” 

“You might grow worthier. She might 
help you to conquer your faults and become a 
noble man. You may never in your whole 
hfe find such love again, and from such a 
woman.” 

“ I feel that.” 

“Are you quite sure that, honouring and 
liking her, you do not in some vague fashion 
love her ?” 

“ As a friend, a companion, a cornforter, 
yes; as my wife, no!” 

‘Then she had better, ay, and if she knew 
it she would rather a thousand times, suffer 
any anguish—struggle with it—beat it down— 
outlive it—or, if that may not be,—die of it 
—than live and be married to you.” 

I took up my candle and went to bed. 

It was two o'clock before I heard Alwyn 
quit the parlour and go up-stairs. As he 
passed my room I called him. 

He answered, opened the door and stood a 
minute outside. He had a paler, more 
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resolute, and calmer face than I ever saw 
him wear. 

“Do you want anything, Charlotte ?” 

“ Yes—no. Alwyn, dear, what time do you 
wish to breakfast 2” 

“ Early. Iam going to London. Probably 
shall be away a week. Meanwhile will you 
send me news of— -+the farm, every day ?” 

ga he 

“And you will manage to let them know 
that I am not—at least not yet—going to 
Germany ?” 

“Thank heaven for that! Yet, Alwyn” 

But he had closed the door and vanished. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Two days after he wrote me a long letter, 
full of tenderness. | 

He said, ‘ he ought to be grateful ever- 
lastingly for the love of two such women as 
myself and Marjory. That he would try to 
deserve and keep both to the end of his days.” 

“ He should not be able to live with me 
again,” he added, “ having got employment 
in London, which would at least keep him 
above want; but he would try to visit me 
as often as was practicable.” 

For what had passed between him and 
me on that unhappy evening (he mentioned 
the date), he begged me never to reveal it 
to any human being. ‘He had quite made 
up his mind now. She was a noble creature, 
worthy of all love. She should never know 
to her dying day that he had married her 
from gratitude.” 
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The last sentence was written on a half- 
sheet; his letters were always careless and 
fragmentary. | 

So my brother would be married. Of 
what had been all my own,—I should henceforth 
have only a part. Of all lis many confidences 
in me this must necessarily be the last, or 
nearly the last. For the future himself and 
all belonging to him must be shared with her, 
who had the deepest, tenderest, most solemn 
right to him and to all his secrets. 

But, there was one secret which, as he said, 
must be kept from her for ever—one trust 
which must for ever remain mine, or rather 
kept faithfully and silently between my brother 
and me. To no conceivable chance must be 
left the possibility of Marjory’s finding out 
“that he had married her from gratitude.” 

I was a lone woman. Any accident hap- 
pening to me would leave all my papers in 
the hands, and open to the inspection of—my 
only brother hitherto—now, of my brother’s 
wife—or betrothed wife. 

Being of a nervously cautious temperament, 
I never like to leave anything that must be 
done, undone for a single day. That very 
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night I determined to look through Alwyn’s 
accidental letters for the past year, and destroy 
all which bore the slightest reference to Miss 
Blair. 

This entailed considerable sacrifice. Yet 
his letters—and he wrote many—were beau- 
tiful in themselves, and I had been used to 
keep every scrap of his writing — naturally 
precious to me. So I resolved on not burning 
the whole, but merely cutting out passages 
here and there—especially the passage. Having 
done so, and, as I believed, seen it safely in 
ashes under the grate, I felt easier in my 
mind. 

The remainder of the lad’s dear letters, 
many of which he had written to me quite 
in his boyhood, I tied up, not without some 
natural emotion, which rather hurried my 
fingers and blinded my eyes, and put the 
packet by against the time when my brother 
and his wife would have the examining of 
the papers of me—the “dear sister de- 
parted.” 

I sent Alwyn daily tidings of Miss Blair; 
but in one thing I acted contrary to his de- 
sires. Knowing him, perhaps, better than he 
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knew himself, I thought it safest to say nothing 
at the farm about him. 

Marjory slowly recovered. By the week’s 
end she was able to sit up and be carried 
down stairs. No one talked to her concerning 
her sudden illness, or even mentioned my 
brother’s name. But she saw me about her 
continually, tending her and watching over 
her, as if with a sort of right. She seemed to 
feel it and be glad. 

Yet there was in her a great change—a 
quiet recognising of her inward wound, and 
setting herself to meek endurance of the same. 
The struggle was altogether silent. If it lasted 
long, it would, I. foresaw, speedily destroy the 
frail tabernacle of such a loving spirit, which 
loved the more intensely from its total un- 
selfishness and its want of that useful quality 
called Pride. 

She was one of those fortunate beings who 
find it “not so difficult to die.” 

On Sabbath afternoon, when all the house 
was quiet, she came down into the parlour, 
and sat reading her Bible; then leant back 
musing, with her hand on a bunch of snow- 
drops, the first out of my garden borders. 
She looked as frail and fair as they. 
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All of a sudden, without giving any notice 
of his approach, and so quietly that the grand- 
parents were not even roused from their dose 
on either side of the fire, my brother walked 
into the room. i 

He was a great deal more agitated than 
Marjory. After the first minute she sat calm 
in her chair, and answered his questions about 
her health in the most ordinary way, as in 
his many, many visits beforetime. It is 
astonishing what even the weakest of women 
can do when need compels. 

Mrs Blair woke, looked pleased, and asked 
him to stay to tea. Alwyn stayed. He was 
a trifle less gay than his wont, but there was 
about his manner a tender repose infinitely 
more attractive. 

He paid very little formal attention to 
Marjory; only I saw him earnestly looking 
at her sometimes, at which she would start, 
and grow the colour of a rose. 

After tea, Mrs Blair asked me to come 
and see the chickens—chickens in January !— 
but I humoured the open ruse, and coaxed 
the old man after us to the kitchen fire. 

“ We must leave the young folk together, 
you know, Miss Reid,” said the grandparents. 
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It was a very, very long hour, and I do 
not remember in the least what the worthy 
old couple talked to me about. 

Later, the farmer observed, with a chuckle, 
that he was sure, if ever so much in love, the 
young folk must want their supper, and some- 
body ought to summon them. ‘ Do you go, 
Miss Reid.” 

I went, previously making an ingenious 
clatter at the handle of the parlour door. 

Idle precaution! My brother, who was 
sitting with his arm round Marjory’s waist, 
did not remove it when I entered. He testified 
no annoyance at my intrusion, no shyness at 
the fond attitude in which I found them. Alas, 
he was doing only that which it was his duty 
to do. 

“Come here! Nay, don’t shrink, dear 
Marjory. Charlotte, here is your sister. Take 
her, and love her always.” 

The young betrothed ran into my bosom, 
and wept out her happy heart there. 

Poor Marjory ! 
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CHAPTER V. 


THEY were married early in the summer, and 
went to live in London. Marjory had a little 
fortune of her own, but my brother, through 
the situation he had obtained, was sufficiently 
independent to have married without it. They 
began life prosperously enough. 

Both wished me to live with them; but I 
believe this is usually a great mistake: that 
husband and wife are better beginning life 
alone together.” So I kept firmly to my school; 
though many a time, when the noisy little lads 
were gone, I sat by my still fireside and thought 
of theirs. 

Often I used to get Marjory’s letters. They 
were very frank and free. She was freer with 
me even than with her husband. She loved 
him so, it made her afraid of him. 

The honeymoon letters were as happy as a 
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bird singing in a May-bush. He was so kind 
and so tender over her, she said: almost like 
a mother or a sister. He watched her every 
step; it made her often wicked enough to 
feel glad she was not strong, that she might 
have his fond care perpetually around her. As 
for the joy of being near him, doing little things 
for him, knowing that she utterly and entirely 
belonged to him, now and for ever—there could 
be nothing like it in this world! 

Love !— that incomprehensible, wonderful 
thing, intangible as air, a mere modicum of 
which suffices to some excellent, cold-blooded 
creatures, but which to others is the sole 
atmosphere in which they live and move, without 
which they suffocate and die,—poor Marjory ; 
love was to her the very breath of life. Beyond 
it, was nothingness. 

It is a mournful thing, seeing we are not 
yet angels, whose sole existence is love, and 
that we have not yet arrived at that angelic 
development which is wholly satisfied with and 
absorbed in the Love Divine; it is, I say, a 
very mournful thing when any human being 
is constituted thus. 

At Christmas-time, Alwyn wrote to me, 
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“ Sister, you must come.” So I packed up 
my trunk for a month, and went. 

It was the oddest thing imaginable for me 
to be knocking at my brother’s own door, 
and to have to inquire in a formal manner 
for “ Mr Reid.” Neither of them knew the 
precise hour of my coming; so I appeared at 
the new house as a stranger. It was about 
five: thew dinner-hour. I saw the cloth laid 
as I passed. From the drawing-room floor 
a figure came fluttering—nay, flying down. 

“ Alwyn! you are in capital time to-day.” 

Then seeing me, the little mistress of the 
house discovered her mistake. Her sisterly 
welcome was very fond—tearfully so. 

“JT am sure—if we had known—I am so 
sorry Alwyn is not here to meet you.” 

“ Never mind; I dare say he will be home 
In a minute.” 

“ Oh, yes!”—Her old monosyllables. 

She brightened up, and busied herself about 
me in a thousand ways, as if she could not 
sufficiently impress upon me the sweet fact 
that now, and for always, I had got a sister. 

It was sweet—there could be no doubt of 
it. Sweet to have her flitting round, insisting 
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on doing twenty little things that I never let 
anybody do for me before ;—to feel that I had 
a right to her love and care—that she was 
my own property, my sister—my Alwyn’s wife. 
Then we came and sat down by the drawing- 
room fire, and I admired the pretty house most 
indefatigably. 

Nevertheless, conversation paused, flagged, 
sank into that lull which always oppresses 
those closely united, who, meeting after a long 
absence, during which much has happened, 
have so many things to say, that they cannot 
say one. , 

Mariory’s eyes wandered continually to the 
clock on the mantelpiece. 

“ You must not mind it, though, Charlotte ; 
it is always too fast. Those pretty French 
clocks rarely go well. But Alwyn liked it. 
He has exquisite taste.” 

“He always had. He has a perfect 
passion for the beautiful.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Just the faintest shadow passed over her 
face, making me vexed at the remark I had 
innocently made. 

Mrs Reid—how strange the name seemed 
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—was many degrees further from being 
beautiful than Marjory Blair. London air did 
not suit her~-she was grown paler than ever. 
Dark circles underneath them seemed almost 
to take away the light of her soft, dove-like 
eyes—the only really pretty feature she had. 
She looked much older than before her 
marriage. 

When seeing me gaze earnestly at her, she 
asked me with a smile, “if I thought her 
altered?” I was very much puzzled what to 
reply. 

“Come, you must be hungry,” she said, 
after listening and starting at every foot 
in the street. “ Shall we ring for dinner ?” 

Of course I said no; but we shared between 
us a piece of bread and sat quiet. 

More weary waiting, with fragments of talk 
between, till a church-clock near struck loudly 
seven. Then Marjory rose. 

“Some business must have detained my 
husband. He is sure to be at home before 
we have done dinner.” 

But she ate with a sick, sad face, and 
could hardly keep up the ordinary civilities 
of the table. 

VOL. I. R 
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“Ts Alwyn often late ?” 

‘Not oftener than he can help. »He is 
much engaged, and his occupation ’—(he was 
secretary to a fashionable author)—“ leads him 
into a great deal of acquaintance. He is 
so much admired—you can’t think—in every 
circle into which he goes.” 

“Do you go with him?” 

For I had heard somewhere of the difference 
in this respect between literary men and 
literary men’s wives. 

“Sometimes I do,—when my health allows. 
He is very careful over me,—too careful, 
almost. Ah! Hark!” 

His quick run up the steps, I knew it 
well! his loud, rapid knock. The wife was 
another creature In a moment. 

“Is that you, my deur? Really Marjory, 
why will you open the street-door ?” 

He came in, threw down his hat, shook 
back his curls. He was the same fine hand- 
some fellow as ever—or handsomer. She 
was a mere pale shadow by his side. 

‘Bless my soul—Charlotte! Why, Marjory, 
what a pleasant surprise !” 
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“ Yes, indeed. We had begun dinner, you 
see. She has been here ever since five.” 

“What a pity! I would have come home 
half-an-hour earlier had I known.” 

“J knew you would!” 

Marjory, thou wert truly of the angel kind! 
For worlds I could not have uttered those 
four words with that perfect smile. 

We sat round the fire, my brother, my sister, 
and I. Alwyn was unfeignedly glad to see me. 
Whatever might be the vagaries of his ima- 
gination, and the attachments pertaining thereto, 
his affection for me was always firm and 
sure. 

He told me of all his plans, aims, and 
hopes, which had taken a far wider range 
within the last year. His marriage had, 
unconsciously to himself, been the maturing 
of his character, the stepping-stone to his 
future,—a future which to me and his fond 
wife seemed limitless, 

Marjory did not talk much. She sat 
idling over some light sewing, often laid down, 
that from under her shading hand she might 
look across the table at Alwyn, with a fulness of 
admiring love. She did not hover about him, or 
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try to win from him those little attentions which 
young wives rejoice in and expect; it seemed 
as if she neither were used to, nor required 
them. His mere presence in the room was 
sufficient to her; she desired no more. 

I never, save this once, saw an instance of a 
creature solely wrapped up in another human 
being, whose love was too humble to be exact- 
ing, too self-existent to burden the recipient. 

Alwyn was very kind and tender to her, 
with the sort of tenderness which springs 
from habit. He would go on talking for 
hours in his briliant, charming manner, 
without seeming conscious of her at all; but 
whenever he wanted anything, it was ‘ Marjory, 
—where’s Marjory?” 

On the whole, if I had been a person 
satisfied with the outer surface of things, 
I should have said they were a very happy 
married couple,—happy in the sort of calm 
content, which generally comes after ten 
years of union; a content which ten more 
years would probably add to rather than 
diminish. 

But for that wild dream of youth, the perfect 
love which of two makes one flesh, the 
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satisfied mutual love which in riper years 
becomes more and more a vital necessity of 
existence, which, receiving as much as it 
gives, is a rest, and stay, and blessing, beyond 
any other blessing which earth can afford ; if 
Marjory ever thought of or longed for this, 
God help her! 

These were my meditations when I lay 
down to sleep for the first night in my 
brother’s house. 

The ‘next night slumber was forbidden to 
my eyelids. Poor, simple, countrified me! I 
was plunged into the very midst of that 
whirling Maelstrom—a London literary party. 

It was a gathering of lions at a great 
lion’s house. A lion of twenty years ago, 
when they roared much louder than they do 
now, when they used to meet exclu- 
sively among themselves for the express 
purpose of using their lungs, and proving 
how much greater they were than the minor 
beasts. 

I never much liked literary people ; they talk 
so fast and so continually about themselves. 
They seem to think it is the grandest thing 
in the world to handle a pen, to write about 
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virtues instead of showing them, to narrate 
noble lives instead of living them. Alas, I fear 
me the former is often supposed to preclude 
the necessity of the latter. 

Thus I thought, when Alwyn for the 
first hour kept me on his arm, bless him! 
he was not the least bit ashamed of his 
countrified old sister; pointing out to me 
one after another, the clever people, the 
celebrated people, the people who were hung 
out as lanterns in the world; adding to 
each description various biographical or 
personal comments, frequently so caustic and 
severe, that they made me regard him amazed, 
and caused Marjory’s half-remonstrating, half- 
pathetic whisper, “Oh, Alwyn!” 

After a time he left us to take care of 
one another, and we watched him, brilliant 
among the most brilliant, noticed even among 
the most noticeable, m the very centre of 
the throng. Marjory’s eyes followed him 
continually with the fondest, proudest gaze. 
Few people came to speak to her, indeed no 
one would have guessed she was his wife; 
she sitting in a corner with her pale face 
and plain high silk dress—her wedding-dress, 
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the boast of our village dressmaker, but quite 
old-fashioned here. | 

“Marjory, my dear, how tired you look! 
Had we not better go home?” 

“Hush! he likes to stay late. Don’t 
mention such a thing.” 

But I did mention it, being a very daring 
and determined person, and not in the least 
afraid of my brother. Why should I? He 
was but flesh and blood. His wife and his 
sister need not be always his humble, obedient, 
slaves. So I represented the case. 

“ Go home, my dear Charlotte? To be 
sure I will, immediately. Sheis not ill, I hope, 
poor child? She is too delicate for these crowded 
rooms, I must go alone next time. Come, 
Marjory.” 

He led her out, leaning on his arm. They 
could hardly get through the throng, he was 
so beset by acquaintances. She seemed quite a 
stranger to most of them. 

“Who is she?” I heard asked behind 
them. 

“Only Reid’s wife.” 


“What a fine clever fellow he is! How 
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could he marry such an ordinary little 
thing !” | 

By the start Alwyn gave, by the deep flush 
on Marjory’s cheek, I think both the young 
couple heard that comment. He answered it 
by the most pointed and tender care over 
her until we reached home. There, he 
said,— 

“Now, Charlotte, I put my wife into your 
charge. I am going back, just for one half- 
hour.” 

He did not return till long, long after 
midnight. 

A little figure all in white glided past my 
half-open door, and let him in. 

“I could not help it, Marjory,’ he was 
saying, as they repassed upstairs. “I would 
not have kept you sitting up on any account, 
if I had only thought of it. But then they 
were so very entertaining.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ir is strange, how differently strikes on us 
the atmosphere of different households. Some 
are so warm, fresh, and clear ;—we bathe in | 
them as in the light of a May-day. In others, 
the air hangs heavy and close, as if always 
threatening a storm. Of many the atmosphere 
is still, cold, and pale; you can neither stir 
it to a tempest, or brighten it into sunshine. 
You walk in it, and feel that if you lived there 
you would pine and wither lke a plant 
in a dark room, which barely exists, and can 
never either blossom or grow. 

This was somewhat the impression that 
Alwyn’s home made on me. Ay, even though 
it was a very beautiful, kind, quiet home, with 
no disturbing element. But there was little 
brightness in it. No laughing round break- 
fast tables—-no running to and fro, busy, 
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merry, meeting at intervals for a few minutes 
of cheerful chat, and ending by a fireside circle, 
into which all the cares and joys of the day 
ore brought, thrown in the midst, and danced 
round, till all mingle happily together, and 
the veriest witch’s caldron of pain becomes a 
wholesome family brew of sweetest savour. 

We had no such circle; my brother was 
almost always out of evenings. 

I think—and my thinkings spring out of 
some experience—that one of the saddest de- 
scriptions one can give of a household — a 
virtuous and not disunited household—is, that 
the master of it “ generally goes out of an 
evening.” 

Marjory, when I hinted a little surprise at 
his so doing, said decidedly—very decidedly 
for her—‘“ That it was London ways. All 
clever men did the same, and Alwyn’s friends 
were most of them celebrities. She was quite 
accustomed to sit alone of an evening. She 
rather liked it.” 

Of course I made no further remark. 

So she and I used to sit together, five 
nights out of the seven, occupied in our 
women’s work and desultory women’s talk— 
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she seemed to talk less than ever. But there 
was always a blank, a want of the cheerful 
face we both loved best—of the voice that, 
reading or talking, would have been sweeter 
to us than any music in the world. 

I remained a month in my brother’s house, 
and came home with a vague feeling that there 
was much satisfaction in living alone in the 
country, and teaching school. 

When I left Marjory hung about me affec- 
tionately. I said, “ Remember, if you are at 
all ill or unhappy, you must come down to 
your sister, my dear. Mind that she does, 
Alwyn.” 

Marjory’s eyes turned to her husband, who 
had been particularly tender over her the 
whole of that day, for she was weak and 
ailing this winter time. “I unhappy?” she 
answered, with a smile of the fondest in- 
credulity, “ You must not wait for that, Char- 
lotte, or you will never see your sister.” 

So I hoped that an old maid’s notion of 
married life was a ridiculous Utopia, and that 
they were really a very happy couple after all. 


In the spring I received from my sister- 
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in-law a parcel of little clothes. She said she 
was too ill to make them herself. I made 
them for her, nearly all; sewing late and early, 
sometimes merrily, oftener still with tears. 





At Midsummer, on the breaking-up day, 
when my little pupils were making such a 
clatter that I could hardly hear my own voice, 
I received a letter from Marjory. 

It contained more of herself than her letters 
usually did. They were generally all “ Alwyn 
—Alwyn,” from beginning to end. 

She said her husband was away on a short 
journey, and she felt very lonely. She dreaded 
more particularly a longer absence he was 
about to make; a tour in Switzerland with 
his patron, the titled author, who, she added, 
found it utterly impossible to travel without 
the agreeable companionship of Alwyn Reid. 
And it would be a great treat to Alwyn him- 
self. Meantime she wanted to come “ home” 
(which word was carefully erased, and “ to 
the farm ” substituted), to be with her grand- 
parents and me. 

She came. Alwyn brought her. The same 
afternoon they «appeared at my _ wicket-gate, 
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just as they used to appear when he went and 
fetched her over to take tea with us. 

That time might have been yesterday, so 
like all seemed. ‘The same yellow ribes was 
in flower against the wall—the same standard 
rose-tree, large white roses with waxen 
petals, of which he once gave her one, saying 
it was the very picture of herself. 

She stood and gazed, evidently with an 
overflowing heart. 

“O Alwyn! do you remember ? ” 

“ Remember what, my dear ?” 

“Everything. In our courting days, you 
know.” 

He sighed, half sadly. 

“ I fear I never ‘ courted’ much, Marjory.” 
- No: I should not have liked it if you 
had; I. could not have endured being ‘ made 
love to.’ But we were so happy—I was so 
happy. I did not know that I loved you, or 
you me—only I felt so very happy!” 

“'Mayst thou always be happy, my little 
white rose! Not one of us all deserves hap- 
piness so much.” 

He stayed with her at the farm for a few 
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days: then he went away; and I had my little 
sister entirely to myself. 

I saw a great deal of her; penetrated fold 
after fold into the pure calyx of the white 
rose, and wondered at its rare perfectness. 

There are two distinct classes of our sex— 
women whom men love, and women whom 
women love. Marjory was of the latter, and, 
though it be treason to mankind to say it, 
the higher order. Her attractions were wholly 
distinct from those “ of the earth, earthy,” 
which gain a young woman many lovers. 
Hers would be more likely to win her only 
friends ; but all she did win she won for ever. 

Watching Alwyn closely, during the few 
days of his stay, it had seemed to me, when 
the London rust was rubbed off him, that 
his nature was growing purer and better— 
that towards his wife, especially, a deep ten- 
derness was springing up. As if his love, 
omitting the passion-time, had seized on the 
friendship-stage of married lfe, and was blos- 
soming out;—like an auricula of mine which 
obstinately refused to flower at the proper 
season, but in the middle of August astonished 
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me by putting forth the prettiest bud in the 
world. 

I augured that my brother’s marriage would 
some day become one of the many instances 
of how almost impossible it is for a truly 
good man not to love a noble and loveable 
wife who loves him. 

We spent a very happy month, my sister 
and I, in talking of his future, in which was 
included both of ours. And a little—a very 
little—of another future, so dim, yet so near 
—so strange, yet so wondrously beloved, which 
as yet lay in the Almighty’s hand among 
unborn souls. 

On the last day of the month, the day 
before Alwyn was expected home, Marjory 
came to drink tea with me. She was restless 
with joy—could not sit still for five minutes 
—kept on smiling and talking, turning over 
and over again my books and work. At last 
she came to my desk, where I had been 
making out my Midsummer school-bills, and 
began to amuse herself with its contents. 

“I may, Charlotte? You have no secrets, 
I suppose? At least none from me.” 

“ None, my child.” 
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And I thanked Heaven it was so—that every 
trace of the only secret I ever had to keep 
from her had long since become dust and 
ashes under my grate. 

“Your correspondence is small. Only my 
letters and Alwyn’s—mine the most plentiful 
by far. Are these all that Alwyn has written 
to you since his marriage ?” 

“Do you want to read them, Mistress 
Jealousy ?” 

“No, thank you; I have read them all 
beforehand. He generally gives me his letters 
to read. You don’t mind that, sister, dear!” 

“Wy pet, no!” 

“¢ Jealous’’—she went on moralizing. ‘‘ Char- 
lotte, what a strange feeling that jealousy 
must be! Did you ever know what it was?” 

“A little—once.” 

“I never did. Of course not? I could 
never feel it concerning any one but Alwyn. 
And to be jealous of him, how impossible 
—how wicked it would be! 

“ Don’t you think so?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“I can understand people being jealous 
before they are married, or engaged — but 
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afterwards! Why, such an idea would never 
come into my head. How could it, when 
once I was sure, perfectly sure, that Alwyn 
loved me, that he must have married me 
simply for love—since there was nothing else 
in me he could marry me for.” 

“ Foolish girl!” 

“No, I repeat—nothing. I am not hand- 
some—or clever, or accomplished—no more 
to compare with him than the night with 
the day. Sometimes when I see what other 
women are—the women he daily meets with, 
without caring for any of them—TI sit and 
marvel at my blessedness — at the infinite 
mercy of Heaven which made Alwyn love me. 
Charlotte, do you remember the day I fell 
in the snow?” 

“I do remember it.” 

“I thought—no, at the time I thought 
nothing. It was as if somebody struck me 
—stunned me. Something kept saying as 
loud as a trumpet, ‘Alwyn is going—Alwyn 
does not care for you. You had better 
die’ And I verily think I should have 
died.” 

NOL. J. S 
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* And been buried in the church-porch. 
And Alwyn buried in the quire; 
And out of her bosom there sprang a red rose, 
And out of his bosom a brier.” 


I quoted this, adding, “ Marjory, are you 
not ashamed of such sentimentality? You— 
a wife, and——you know! There, take your 
beloved’s letters, which he wrote me years 
before you married him, and which were a 
geat deal more foolish and rhapsodical than 
any he ever writes now. Quick, take them 

And I gave them to her, with this hand 
—“ this accursed right hand,” as old Cranmer 
moaned. So could I also moan! Oh, would 
it had rather been consumed in flames ! 

I left her reading, and went about my 
household business, entering and re-entering 
several times. She always looked up with 
a smiling or an admiring comment, and once 
I heard her laughing heartily to herself at 
some quaint passage. There was no fun like 
Alwyn’s fun, we both thought. 

The last time I came im, after a little 
longer absence from the room, my sister did 
not turn round and smile. She was sitting, 
with the letters carefully tied up on her lap 
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—her head thrown back against the wall. 
She was frightfully pale. 

“ What have you been doing, Marjory, 
child 2?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only laughing too much, 
1 thmk. I felt sick. I am _ better now.” 

I gave her a glass of water. Soon she 
looked up in my face with a smile—such a 
soft sad smile, like that of a dying person. 

“Thank you; you are very kind. I think 
you love me, Charlotte ?” 

“Not a bit of it ;—only on Alwyn’s ac- 
count. Shall I put by his letters? You have 
read them ?” 

eS Adie’ 

“They are very beautiful letters!” 

“Very beautiful letters.” 

“Then having praised them as much as 
duty requires, let us put them away and talk 
of something else.” 

“Oh, yes!” 

She turned her chair round to the window, 
and sat leaning out till it grew dusk. Soon 
after I took her home as usual. Passing 
the little bridge, she clung to my arm 

S 2 
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for a minute. I asked her if anything was 
the matter. 

“It turned me sick again—the water. 
How fast it runs—how fast it runs!” 

I left her sitting at the supper-table with 
her grandparents. I have in memory a per- 
fect picture of her there; white as a statue 
—but then she was always pale—with her 
light haw partly dropping down, just «as she 
had taken her bonnet off; her eyes looking 
straight forward, with a melancholy blank- 
ness in them; her thin hands folded over 
each other on the table-cloth, one finger 
tightly pressing the wedding ring. 

Oh, my sister—my poor Marjory! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


In the middle of the following night I was 
roused by a message from the farm. The 
pains of motherhood had prematurely come 
upon Alwyn’s wife, and Alwyn was not here 
—would not be here till morning! 

I rose, prepared to run across the fields 
at once, without waiting for daylight. In 
passing out, I stumbled over my desk. A 
horrible idea flashed across my mind. I must 
be satisfied. 

Ay, even before I went to her, I must be 
satisfied. 

I struck a light. I dragged out the packet 
of Alwyn’s letters—looked them over sepa- 
rately and carefully. Inside one, with which 
it had no connexion, and into which it must 
have slipped by the merest, the most fatal 
chance, I found the small half-sheet in which 
he had said, “she should never know till 
her dying day that he had married her 
from gratitude.” 
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Then I felt sure that she had read it. 
Likewise that, in a different sense, alas! to 
that in which they were written—those words 
had and would come true. 

Going across those meadows, in the dawn, 
with the dull stolid step with which one goes 
to meet the Inevitable, I felt as certain as 
if I saw it written in the red lines along 
the east, that the day then breaking would 
be my sisters “ dying day.” 





She was perfectly calm. She smiled when 
I entered, saying, “I knew you would come, 
Charlotte.” 

I remember once, when her throes were 
hard, she spoke of Rachel at Ephrath, and 
said, “If it were a boy, she might almost 
call the child Benoni.” 

“But his father called him Benjamin,” 
whispered the old grandmother, scarcely know; 
ing what she was saying. “Look how Mar- 
jory shivers! Don’t fret, darling; Alwyn will 
be here in an hour or two. Isn’t it fortu- 
nate, Miss Reid, that she should never have 
asked to see her husband?” 

I motioned silence, for Marjory continued 
shuddering convulsively. At last she drew 
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my head down to hers, and put her lips to 
my ear. 

“Do you think—tell no one I said so— 
but do you think he will love my child, his 
own, own child ?” 

Very soon she grew delirious, and talked 
incoherently and fast, every sentence ending 
with something about “ gratitude.” 

When Alwyn came to the farm, he heard 
her voice thus sharp and wild. He was not 
allowed to see her. 

If she had seen Azm—his intolerable re- 
morse and agony! But it was too late; I do 
not think any human power, any human love 
could then have saved her. 

Alwyn rode off like a madman in search 
of all the medical help in the country. When 
he came back, no frighiful ravings met his 
ear. I was waiting for him at the door. 

Marjory was lying, very still and beautiful 
—more beautiful perhaps than he had ever 
seen her—with her little dead baby beside 
her. -We put it there. 

He had no longer wife nor child—only 
his poor heart-broken sister. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AFTER my brother became a widower, I gave 
up my little school and went to keep his 
house. 

He had nobody but me; for he had grown 
an altered man. The brilliant London society 
dropped from him—he could amuse it no 
longer. A few people called once or twice 
to do the civil to me, to inquire after “ poor 
Mr Reid,” and confide to me their hopes 
that he would soon get over it and marry 
again—all men did so. Gradually, however, 
they ceased their visits, for they never saw 
him; and were not particularly attracted by 
his sister. So we two were left in solitude. 

His literary patron discovered that it was 
useless to have a secretary who could not be 
entertaining; so he aided Alwyn in getting 
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the secretaryship to an insurance company. 
Thither, day after day, Alwyn, who once 
hated business, now patiently trudged—disap- 
pearing after breakfast, appearing again at five 
- then settling down with interminable office 
papers before him untill bed-time. 

He never now went out of an evening. 

Sometimes he would lift his eyes, and 
for five minutes at a time, stare with a fixed, 
sad gaze on the chair opposite, where she 
used to sit—I always took care to sit at 
the other side myself—but from the day she 
was buried he never mentioned Marjory’s 
name. 

Many months after, he happened to have 
a short but sharp illness, and, unlike most 
men, illness always made Alwyn gentle, loving, 
childlike, and good. 

I had been sitting up with him till late at 
night, till after he had dropped into his first 
sleep. Suddenly he started out of it, moan- 
ing drowsily, ‘ Don’t go—don’t go, Mar- 
jay. 

I roused him, ‘It is only a dream, Alwyn, 
dear.” 

Ile answered sharply, “ You are mistaken 
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—I wish you would leave me. She will not 
come because you are in the room.” 

I was afraid he was delirious. My looks 
must have grieved him ; for after a minute 
he held out his hand. 

“I did not mean to be cross with you, 
Charlotte. You are very good to me. No- 
body ever loved me like you, except——” 

I knew whom he meant. 

After a while, lying broad awake, and 
speaking in a rational tone, without any 
excitement, he said to me:—*“ Sister, I will 
tell you something which I never intended to 
tell any one. It might be thought a delusion, 
a piece of downright insanity on my part, 
but it is as true as that you are sitting here. 
You will not mention it again ?” 

“Ts it likely, when you desire me not?” 

“Well, then, listen. Every night since the 
first night we came back into this house, I 
have seen, the moment I put the candle out, 
her—Marjory ”— (he stopped)—‘‘ my dear 
wife Marjory, sitting where you sit, with her 
hand laid on her own pillow—what used to 
be her own—looking at me. If I move, she 
vanishes—but if I lie quiet, she sits there; 
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sometimes all night long. Now do you be- 
lieve me?” 

I paused a minute, then said, “Yes, I do. 
That is, I believe it to be possible.” 

I think any woman who knows what it is 
to love as Marjory loved my brother, will like- 
wise allow that such a thing is at least 
possible. 

“What does she look lke?” 

“Herself, exactly. But more as she used 
to look as a girl, before—before I marned 
hier.” s 

“Does she ever speak ?” 

“aitever.” 

He lay quiet a few minutes, then broke 
out into a sort of moan, “ Oh, my poor 
Marjory, what a blind fool was I! Some- 
times, I fancy, she felt the truth 
thank God! she never knew it.” 

For I had not dared to tell him the ter- 
rible fact, which, in spite of the doctor’s 





though, 


positive declaration that she must inevitably 
have died in childbirth, often made me feel 
as if I were my sister’s murderess. 

“Charlotte, do you think she knows I love 
her now ?” 
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“T do think it.” 

I wept; I could not but weep. It seemed 
so sad and strange that this love, the one 
hope and desire of her existence, should only 
have come after she had died. Yet, poor 
Marjory, she might have thought it worth 
dying for ! 

Our conversation ceased. My brother never 
recurred to it, any more than if it had hap- 
pened in a dream of the night or a delirium 
during his illness. 

I do not know how long this delusion or 
visitation- whichever it may be called—lasted. 
In a few months my brother had become 
such a quiet, grave man, wholly absorbed in 
business, that any one would have thought 
him the last person in the world to be 
subject to a superstitious fancy. 

His character totally changed. From hav- 
ing been transparent as daylight and gay as 
sunshine, he grew reserved, subdued, some- 
times even cold— but cold only towards 
strangers. Towards any one who liked or 
loved him, he seemed morbidly anxious to 
return every grain of that liking or loving. 
He was solicitously kind, even to a fault. 
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No creature heard from him a sharp or angry 
word—none ever knew him pursue his own 
comfort or pleasure in preference to theirs. 
We lived in the house at Kensington— 
the house where he had first brought his 
bride, and where he had come back, a soli- 
tary widower——for seven years. A peaceful 
life it was, without any events of any kind. 
My brother was now thirty-two years old. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


I urcep Alwyn to pay the visit. Ockham 
was a beautiful place. Sir - (his 
former patron, who was still as much a friend 
to him as a shallow, sentimental, fashionable 
litterateur can be) eagerly pressed him to go. 
He had been toiling at that insurance office 
early and late, without any holiday, for seven 
years ; except that once a year, so long as 
Mr and Mrs Blair hved, he used to go down 








to the farm, generally in the winter time. 
But that stay was in the original, not in the 
corrupted and pleasurable sense—a keeping of 
holy-day. 

We always came up to London better and 
calmer after this visit—not exactly to his 
wife’s grave, for we both held that the re- 
visiting and mourning over graves is a need- 
less, almost a sinful, thing to those who believe 
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in the immortality and perpetual presence of 
the beloved lost,—but to the places sanctified 
by Marjory’s living presence, and Marjory’s 
love. 

It did not make him sad now. Human 
nature is human nature; and God’s providence 
allows not that there should ever be in any 
human heart a continual unhealed wound. 

The snowdrops of seven winters had grown 
over all that was mortal of Marjory and her 
little babe. The widower, though never for- 
getting either, lived on calmly and was 
comforted. 

I was glad when he at last consented to 
mingle again for a brief season with the circle 
to which he had once brightly belonged, and 
to revisit Ockham Tower. 

There was some slight bustle of preparation, 
for his habits had become simple even to 
homeliness. As delicately as I could I started 
the question whether he should not put off 
his deep mourning, which he had worn all 
these years. But he absolutely refused. 

However, a handsome man never looks so 
well as in black, and my brother was a very 
handsome man still. His voice had a graver 
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tone—his face was somewhat sharper—with 
a slight baldness over the forehead. Every 
trace of boyish sentimentalism had become 
absorbed in the maturity of middle age. You 
would hardly recognise the Alwyn Reid of 
former days, save from those “ gentle manners ” 
which had won the heart of poor Marjory 
Blair. 

I admired him very much myself, and 
thought it probable that other women would 
do the same. 

While I was packing his portmanteau, he 
said hurriedly— 

“ Charlotte, do you think this is quite 
safe ?” 

He showed me the wedding-ring—her’s, 
which he had always carried at his watch- 
chain, it being too small for any of his 
fingers. 

“It is worn thin, you see. I am afraid 
of losing it.” 

“ You had better give it to me to keep 
until you come back.” 

I took it. It lies in my desk now. 

My brother’s letters from Ockham Tower 
were almost like his letters of ten years ago. 
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Certainly, m deseription, in humour, in the 
rare and exquisite tact which, without effort, 
says precisely what the recipient of the epistle 
hkes to hear, I never knew a correspondent 
hike Alwyn. His were not “show” letters, 
written as if the author were fully conscious 
that every line was, or deserved to be, preserved 
in adamantine record for the edification of 
posterity; mor were they those formal, cold 
documents which very clever and good people 
sometimes indite— mummied epistles, with 
no more of the writer’s truc-soul in them than 
there is in the body of a defunet Egyptian. 
No. Alwyn was the prince of correspondents. 
He wrote, not for himself or too much of 
himself, but from himself to you. Wrote, 
because he loved you, and liked to write to 
you, because he knew you loved him, and liked 
to hear about him. His letters were himself— 
his best, tenderest, noblest self. It was a 
bright day whenever the postman brought one 
to the door. 

He told me a good deal about the people 
who were staying at Ockham—very pleasant 
company, as it seemed. Among the rest— 
of two lovely little girls, named Rossiter, with 

VOL. I. T 
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whom he was greatly charmed. In his young 
man’s time he had been particularly fond of 
children. These tiny playmates, of from four 
to six, were apparently great favourites of his. 

They had a mama who, he said, “ was an 
agreeable and lady-like woman.” 

In the three following letters, which came 
on three several days when I had vainly 
expected him, he having fixed to return home, 
he did not mention the Rossiters. His tone 
of mind seemed different from what it had 
been in the early part of his visit—restless, 
perplexed, with a slight touch of sadness. 

I had begun to be uneasy, when suddenly, 
without giving me notice, he came back. 
He had been absent a full month. 

Though it was late, we sat down to talk 
over the fire. He seemed in high spirits— 
very communicative about everybody and every- 
thing, with one exception. 

‘“ Alwyn, you have forgotten to tell me any- 
thing about the Rossiters.” 

He turned towards the fire. ‘ Oh, they 
are very charming little girls.” 

“And their mother, I suppose the same 
adjective may apply to her?” 
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“ Certainly.” 

“Are they her only children ?” 

Pe Weee 

“Ts she a middle-aged person ?” 

“ About my age, or a little younger.” 

“ And who is Mr Rossiter ?” 

“Really, did I not tell you? Mrs Rossiter 
is a widow.” 

An “ agreeable” widow, of thirty, with two 
“charming and loveable” little girls! If the 
subject had been one that allowed jesting, I 
might have taken this excellent opportunity for 
a little harmless joke at his expense. As it 
was, I only laid my hand upon his arm, and 
looked at him, smiling. His colour rose, I 
thought. 

“What are you staring at me for, Char- 
lotte?” spoken all but angrily. 

I drew back, and sat gazing into the fire 
for a long time. Thoughts, many and fast— 
possibilities which I had long believed impos- 
sibilities, traversed my brain, with dull, steady 
tramp, like a regiment going to battle. Finally, 
they fought the battle out—other and _ softer 
thoughts took their place. 

I looked sideways at my brother. He was 

T2 
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the last of our race. Youth, energy, hope, 
were still strong within him. Life is often 
only begun at two-and-thirty; and a man can- 
not live for ever upon a dream or a memory, 
aS a woman can. 

Still the idea which had entered my mind 
was painful. I was rather glad not to know 
the whole truth at present. 

“ Brother, it 1s growing late.” 

“ Stay—just ten minutes—I want to talk 
to you.” 

We sat down. It struck me forcibly, almost 
with a chill of pain, how exactly we were 
sitting as we sat one winter night in my cot- 
tage, before he married Marjory. 

He dashed into the matter with a desperate 
plunge— 

‘‘ Mrs Rossiter is a very agreeable woman.” 

“ So you sald.” 

“ You would like her very much, Charlotte. 
She wishes—in fact, Z wish—that you should 
visit her.” 

“Does she live in London ?” 

“In the season ; otherwise at her jointure- 
house, Manor Place, in Shropshire.” 


“ She has property, then.” 
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“ A good deal.” 

“ And you think I shall like her. Do you 
like her?” 

“ Very much indeed.” 

“ Alwyn, Iam going to put to you a plain 
question; answer it or not, as you will.” 

“Go om’ 

“You know what I think of second mar- 
riages, at least for men; that they are natural, 
justifiable, often even advisable. I never should 
object to—I mean regret—your making a 
worthy second choice. Will it be Mrs Ros- 
siter ?” 

“Not yet; oh! Charlotte, not yet. Don’t 
talk of my marrying—yet.” And with one 
wild, mournful glance at dhe chair—we had 
never moved it—he dropped his face between 
his hands. 

“ Have you any hesitation in alig me how 
the matter stands between you—the engage- 
ment ?” 

“ Good Heavens! there is none. How could 
I form one without telling you? Only she 
loves me, Charlotte—loves me. I found it out 
quite by chance.” _ 

“ And you (the word ‘led stuck in my 
throat), you return her feelings ?” 
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“ I admire her. I have thought sometimes 
I could be happy with her. If I could only 
rake her happy. Something in me cries out, 
‘« Atone, Atone!” Charlotte, remember, she 
loves me. I cannot, I dare not, break another 
loving eart” 

Break the heart of a handsome widow of 
thirty, rich, with tWo charming ‘children ?—I 
could have smiled at the notion; but it was a 
sore point, made sorer by the never-ceasing 
stings of conscience. Either he truly believed 
what he said, or he deceived himself, led away 
unconsciously by his long dormant and now 
suddenly aroused craving after the refined and 
the beautiful: his perpetual necessity of being 
loved. 

When I saw Mrs Rossiter—he took me to 
pay her a visit next day—I was by no means 
certain whether he loved her, with the high, 
pure love that few men feel more than once 
—but I was convinced that he desired to 
marry her. 

Let me do justice to this lady, who, as I 
detected almost immediately, was deeply and 
generously attached to my brother. But what 
marvel in that? 


She was what people call a “ gentlemen’s 
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beauty ;” that is, a beauty who attracts and 
dazzles immediately. Of person rather large 
and Juno-like ; cheerful, even brilliant in conver- 
sation, though not the least of the “ intel- 
lectual” stamp; a thoroughly sensible, open- 
hearted woman, accustomed to, and rather fond 
of, but not spoiled by, the world. 

We dined with her. Coming home, Alwyn 
did not ask me, as in that far day in a buried 
life—buried from us as completely as the young 
face which had then looked from under the 
roses at the gate of the farm—he did not ask 
me “how I liked her?” He only made the 
careless observation, ‘‘ that I seemed to like 
the children.” 

“Yes, they are extremely pretty little 
ems.” - 

We parted in a very friendly manner, and 
with a sort of silent understanding, on the 
staircase. He kissed me before he went into 
his room. 

I marvelled whether that night he saw the 
figure sitting watching him, with its hand on 
the vacant pillow that had been Marjory’s. 

Yet surely had she known, she would have 
felt, as I did, that whatever makes the justi- 
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fiable happiness of the beloved can never be 
the grief of those who love, 

Mrs Rossiter became Mrs Reid. It wasa 
grand wedding; St George’s, Hanover square; 
a dozen carriages ; ten bridesmaids, including 
the two graceful children, in India muslin 
flounced up to the waist; and a champagne 
breakfast afterwards. Nothing at all that could 
remind the bridegroom of that dim village 
church where, through the soft rain of a May 
morning, we had walked; just we five, the 
betrothed pair, old Mr and Mrs Blair, and I. 

Alwyn looked very well; composed, dig- 
nified, rather grave. Returned from the church, 
the little girls jumped on his knee, and called 
him “ papa.” He started; then kissed them 
fondly, saying in a smothered tone, “that he 
hoped always to keep and to deserve that name.” 

I have often thought those pretty inno- 
cents had a great deal to do in making the 
marriage. 

Well, it was all over quickly, like a dream. 
I woke alone in my brother’s old house, of 
which I had so long been the mistress; of 
which a large “ To be Let” in one window, 
and a “ To be Sold by Auction” in another, 
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revealed that he was no longer master, nor I 
mistress, any more. 

But he had spent the last evening alone 
with me, going quietly and solemnly through 
all the rooms, choosing the furniture which 
she had happened to like, and the little knick- 
knackeries which had belonged to her in her 
maiden days, or been wedding presents after- 
wards. All these he gave to me, though with- 
out once mentioning her name. 

Likewise, he made a settlement upon me of 
the little fortune which Marjory brought him, 
the principal of which he had never once 
touched. 

All these gifts made me quite a well-to-do 
woman. I half hesitated to receive the last; 
but he imperatively bade me be silent. 

“You know, sister, it is exactly what 
she——” 

The sentence was never finished. 
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CHAPTER X. 


My old cottage near the farm being to let, I 
took it. It seemed a kind of satisfaction now, 
that some one who had been fond of Marjory 
should live near the village church she was 
married in, and (though that was against my 
creed, yet instinct is often stronger than opl- 
nion) near the white headstone on which was 
her simple name, “ Marjory Reid,” and which 
was—I mourned—the sole memento left on 
earth of such a pure and beautiful soul. 

I erred. The Giver and Claimer of souls 
knows His work better. Evil perishes; it has 
done its work as a purifying and chastening 
agent; it dies, according to its natural ten- 
dency, which is to die. But Good is from 
its very nature and origin immortal. 

Every Sunday I used to say to myself, 
passing by the. headstone, “ Poor Marjory! 
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what wert thou sent on earth for? Only to 
love, suffer, die, and be forgotten?” 

Oh, purblind unbeliever that I was! As 
if, im the wondrous mechanism of God's uni- 
verse, wherein nothing is ever wasted, He 
should suffer innocence and love to pass away 
into oblivion, having apparently done no work, 
effected no good, and only lived less to enjoy 
than to endure! 


If we could but see a little forward towards 
the end! 





It so happened, from various counteracting 
chances, that my brother and I did not meet 
for several years. I was always disinclined 
to travel, and he was fast bound at the estate 
in Shropshire of which his marriage had made 
him master. 

An excellent master he proved; filling ad- 
mirably the difficult position of the husband of 
“a woman of property.” He became a noted 
man in the county; a large agriculturist, a 
member of parliament, a justice of the peace. 
Children sprang up, one after the other, round 
his board: he was to all appearance a prosperous 
and happy man. Nay, he himself told me so. 
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His letters—for we maintained a steady cor- 
respondence—gradually changed their character 
into the business-like gravity of middle age. 
I hardly knew it, till I happened to read one 
of those, long ago, from Ockham Tower, and 
lay it side by side with these. 

Alwyn was not my only Shropshire corres- 
pondent. Mrs Reid favoured me rarely; she 
was not a ready penwoman; but various minor 
scrawls came to hand from the young Misses 
Rossiter. One day I received a few. lines of 
wide-ruled pen-over-pencil writing, as if some 
one had guided the little hand: ah, bless that 
little hand, it was of my own flesh and blood :— 

“Dear Aunt,—I love you, and some of these days I 
am coming to sce you. Your affectionate niece, 

‘“ MarGaret Rerp.” 

She was Alwyn’s eldest child. 

I will not confess to how many people in 
our village I triumphantly showed that do- 
cument. I was growing a very weak-minded 
old woman. 

On the day fixed—it was a day in winter, 
just after the New Year—I sat awaiting my 
brother and my niece. All was trim in my 
cottage, over the appearance of which I was 
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morbidly anxious, considering what the Misses 
Rossiter had told me of the splendours of 
Manor Place. There was holly on the mantel- 
piece, and holly on the piano that no living 
fingers had ever touched since——ah, I re- 
member! The garden was trim and green; 
and I knew by the snowdrops in my borders 
what a number Alwyn would find—where I 
supposed he would not think of going now. 

There drove up grandly a post-chaise and 
four. A gentleman leaped out; I could hardly 
believe it was my brother Alwyn. 

Those who live alone are prone to think 
that the world stands still, and that the people 
therein cherish memories and feelings which 
belong only to solitude. Living here I had 
naturally lived wholly in past days. I expected 
the Alwyn Reid who married Marjory :. I 
found Alwyn Reid, Esq., of Manor Place, ma- 
gistrate of the county of Salop, husband of 
Mrs Reid, father of a large and rising family. 
At first, I was disappointed. Not afterwards. 
Not when I had his daughter on my knee, 
and him by my side, and saw the love between 
them. 

Margaret was a very sweet-looking child; 
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but I vainly traced any family line. Yet it 
seemed as if she belonged to me familiarly— 
as if she had come out of the far back period 
of a forgotten life. I found it almost im- 
possible to believe she was Mrs Reid’s daughter. 

She made herself quite at home immediately ; 
strayed about the house; talked to Mary (who 
had married her jo, buried him, and come 
back to me); examined all the furniture, and 
especially the piano. 

“Tt is locked. May I open it?” 

“Tt has not been opened for many years, 
my dear.” 

“Oh, please, aunt!” 

I could not resist the name. I began 
fumbling among my bunch of keys. 

“ Whose piano was it?” 

“Tt belonged to—a lady—who is dead.” 

The child coloured—interchanged a glance 
with her father. He said gently, “ Yes, it 
was hers, Margaret!” and walked, first to 
the window, then quietly out of the room. 

“ Aunt, I know who that lady was. Papa 
has told me about her. She was my half 
mamma; I love her very much.” 

“ Bless thee, my. dear child.” 
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“Don’t cry now, aunt. Papa and I never 
do, and we often talk about her. I know her 
quite well. Papa says I am just a very little 
hike her sometimes. Am IĮ?” 

“Tt may be.” 

“Oh, I wish I were! She was so good. 
Papa loved her so. He says, the more I 
grow like her, the more he shall love me 
every day.” 

I could hardly speak. O Marjory, thou 
wert living still—thou couldst not die. 

“ Aunt, now may I open her piano?” 

The next day I had it put in tune. Mar- 
garet was very happy; she sat all the evening 
playing her pretty simple music by the fire- 
light, her father and I listening. It scemed 
as if the spirit of the lost had come back to 
us in that child. 

It was a strange thing—which, while they 
were staying here, struck other people besides 
myselfi—that little Margaret was very lke 
Alwyn’s first wife. Not in face exactly, but 
In manner and ways. As she grew older, the 
hkeness rather increased than diminished. 
Year by year—for from this time I visited 
my brcther’s household nearly every summer— 
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I watched her bloom into womanhood. They 
were a handsome family; she was at once the 
least handsome and the flower of them all. 

She was her father’s right hand. He loved 
her better than all his other sons and daughters. 

I do not think Mrs Reid minded this, being 
a kind-hearted, business-like woman, to whom 
life was an easy, active, bustling affair. She 
brought up her family well, and from their 
cradles began settling how she should put 
out her sons in the world, and marry her 
handsome daughters. She was affectionate 
to her husband, but always wondered what he 
could see so especially charming in that little, 
plain Margaret. 

How Mrs Reid would have smiled—a calm, 
good-humoured, incredulous smile—if any one 
had told her that all the good influence in 
house, the higher spiritual influence, in op- 
position to the very strong tide of worldliness 
which was always setting the other way, came 
from “little plain Margaret,” and through 
her from one whom perhaps the good lady 
had hardly thought of a dozen times, “ Mr 
Reid’s first wife, who died in childbirth, poor 
thing !” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


My brother had nearly reached his threescore 
years. The latter half of them he had had 
a peaceful, uneventful life. I will pass it 
over rapidly, for it seems to me now as if 
the years had fled like lightning, and as if 
it were but yesterday that he was a young 
man—the young man who married Marjory. 
And now he was an old man, wheeled about 
in a garden chair, looking for all his pleasures, 
amusements, comforts, to the one companion 
who never failed him—his daughter Margaret. 
Until the age of sixty he was a brave, 
sturdy English gentleman; the boldest hunter, 
the keenest shot, the most active and the 
justest justice in the whole county. Sickness 
came and changed his whole existence. He 
became an invalid for hfe. His family gra- 
dually grew accustomed to the fact, and all 
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went on as if he were a mere adjunct of the 
household, to be tenderly treated, and paid 
great attention to when they could spare time. 
But the true head of Manor Place was Mrs 
Reid. 

They were rather a fractious family, espe- 
cially when the sons and daughters grew up; 
and between them and the energetic mother 
storms often arose. Never with the father. 
His study, with Margaret and his books beside 
him, was the sanctuary of the house. 

Margaret has often told me, that did the chil- 
dren bring never so many complaints, his constant 
command was—for his least entreaty had the 
weight of a command—*“ Respect your mo- 
ther!” “ Obey your mother!” “ Bear with 
your mother, she has much to bear.” And 
to the mother herself— though, well as she 
loved him, she tried him sometimes — none 
ever heard him give a harsh word. 

I believe, throughout his life, in all his 
conduct to her, the one idea pursued him—of 
his duty to atone to this woman, who loved 
him, for all the anguish he had caused to the 
other. 
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‘‘ Charlotte,” he said to me, one day, looking 
after Mrs Reid as she sailed smilingly from 
under the walnut shade where we were sitting, 
i‘ I think I have made her happy.’ 

“ Papa,’ murmured Margarets fond voice 
behind, “ you make everybody happy.” 

It was true. One I knew—one who had 
been dead more than thirty years — would 
have rejoiced to see into what perfection his 
character had grown—how the faults of his 
youth had melted away, and his virtues shone 
out clearer, year by year. And could she have 
seen all this, surely her true heart would have 
said, what matter if he were no longer hers? 
What matter if she and her poor life were 
totally forgotten, so that he thus nobly fulfilled 
his lıfe, faithful to himself and to his God ? 

But she was not forgotten—Alwyn and I 
often talked of her when we were alone. 
Ay, and sometimes to his children—to his 
eldest and dearest child, he would speak 
(without any sacrilege to their mother, and his own 
good wife) of the girl who was his friend when 
he was little more than a boy—of the woman 
who had loved him so faithfully, and died 
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years before any of them were born. Margaret 
said to me once, she always felt as if her 
true mother—the mother of her heart and 
soul, whose influence had formed her mind 
and moulded her character, had been her 
father’s first wife. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE end must come. Let me hasten to it. 

I sit once more in my little cottage; Mar- 
garet sits opposite. We are very silent; we 
have not got used to that change which our 
black dresses show. She will put off hers 
in due time for marriage white; I shall wear 
mine until I dress—that is, until they dress 
me—in the simpler garment which no one 
ever lays aside. 

We have lost him—I have lost him, for a 
little while, “a little while! It is so com- 
forting, so comfortable to repeat the words, 
that I shall not dwell upon the loss itself, 
except to narrate a circumstance which occurred 
on the might before his departure, which I 
have often thought of afterwards. 

It was my turn to sit up with Alwyn; 
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there was no one in the room but me. He 
was not sleeping, but lay quite still, with his 
eyes open, looking earnestly on the curtains 
at the foot of the bed. They were looped 
up, with just space enough between for a 
person to stand. 

Fe lay so long, with his eyes steadily fixed, 
that at last I spoke. 

“ Alwyn, if I move the night-hght, would 
you try to sleep ?” 

“Noe Hush!” 

“ What are you looking at?” 

He made no answer for a minute; then 
turning, heaved a deep sigh. “ You should 
not have spoken. She is gone now.” 

“ Who ?” 

“ Marjory.” 

I was greatly startled. Not that I dis- 
believed his statement; I have already declared 
that I hold such visions or visitations to be at 
least possible. But in this illness, though it was 
not a more severe attack than he had several 
times recovered from, it seemed almost like 
a supernatural warning. 

‘Are you sure it was no fancy? Have 
you seen her before?” 
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“ Not for thirty years, until now. These 
five nights she has come and stood there.” 
He pointed to the foot of the bed. ‘ She 
looks so calm, smiling, and glad. She is as 
young as ever, while [—” 

Alas, his white head, his withered palsied 
hands ! 

While he was speaking, Mrs Reid and 
Margaret came in, and we ceased talking. 

They wished me to go to bed; but a 
foreboding, impossible to conquer, kept me in 
Alwyn’s room during the might. 

At six in the morning my brother died. 

His wife, his sons and daughters, were all 
surrounding him on either side the bed. At 
its foot no one was standing. Just when we 
thought he was gone, he opened his eyes and 
fixed them steadily there. 

“ Mar— Mar—” He tried in vain to utter 
the name. 

“Go to him, Margaret, my love!’ sobbed 
Mrs Reid. ‘“ Go and kiss your dear father.” 

He heard, and faintly turned to receive 
the embrace of his wife and daughter. Then, 
turning away from both, he stretched his hands, 
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with a bright dying smile to the place where 
no one stood, and faltered out distinctly, as 
if answering to a call, the words— 

“ Yes, Marjory.” 


He never spoke again. 


THE END. 


M. ANASTASIUS. 
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CHAPTER I. 


I wit relate to you, my friend, the whole his- 
tory, from the beginning to—nearly—the end. 

The first time that—dthat it happened, was 
on this wise. 

My husband and myself were sitting in a 
private box at the theatre—one of the two large 
London theatres. The performance was, I 
remember well, an Easter piece, in which were 
introduced live dromedaries and an elephant, at 
whose clumsy feats we were considerably amused. 
I mention this to show how calm and even gay 
was the state of both our minds that evening, 
and how little there was in any of the circum- 
stances of the place or time to cause, or render 
us liable to—what I am about to describe. 

I liked this Easter piece better than any 
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serious drama. My life had contained enough 
of the tragic element to make me turn with a 
sick distaste from all imitations thereof in books 
or plays. For months, ever since our marriage, 
Alexis and I had striven to lead a purely childish, 
common-place existence, eschewing all stirring 
events and strong emotions, mixing little in 
society, and then, with one exception, making 
no associations beyond the moment. 

It was easy to do this in London ; for we 
had no relations-—-we two were quite alone and 
free. Free—free! How wildly I sometimes 
grasped Alexis hand as J repeated that word. 

He was young—so was J. At times, as on 
this night, we would sit together and laugh 
hke children. It was so glorious to know of 
a surety that now we could think, feel, speak, 
act—-above all, love one another—haunted by 
no counteracting spell, responsible to no living 
creature for our life and our love. 

But this had been our lot only for a year 
—1 had reccollected the date, shuddering, in 
the morning—for one year, from this same day. 

We had been laughing very heartily, cherish- 
ing mirth, as it were, like those who would 
caress a lovely bird that had been frightened 
out of its natural home and grown wild and 
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rare in its visits, only tapping at the lattice 
for a minute, and then gone. Suddenly, in 
the pause between the acts, when the house 
was half-darkened, our laughter died away. 

“How cold it is,” said Alexis, shivering. 
I shivered too; but not with cold, it was 
more like the involuntary sensation at which 
people say, “ Some one is walking over my 
grave.” I said so, jestingly. 

“Hush, Isbel,” whispered my husband, 
and again the draught of cold air seemed to 
blow right between us. 

I should describe the position in which we 
were sitting; both in front of the box, but 
he in full view of the audience, while I was 
half hidden by the curtain. Between us, 
where the cold draught blew, was a vacant 
chair. Alexis tried to move this chalr, but it 
was fixed to the floor. He passed behind 
it, and wrapped a mantle over my shoulders. 

“This London winter is cold for you, my 
love. I half wish we had taken courage, and 
sailed once more for Hispaniola.” 

‘Oh, no—oh, no! No more of the sea!” 
said I, with another and stronger shudder. 

He took his former position, looking round 
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indifferently at the audience. But neither of 
us spoke. The mere word “ Hispaniola” was 
enough to throw a damp and a silence over 
us both. 

“ Isbel,” he said at last, rousing himself, 
with a half-smile, “I think you must have 
grown remarkably attractive. Look! half the 
glasses opposite are lifted to our box. It 
cannot be to gaze at me, you know. Do 
you remember telling me I was the ugliest 
fellow you ever saw ?” 

“Oh, Alex!” Yet it was quite true— 
I had thought him so, in far back, strange, 
awful times, when I, a girl of sixteen, had 
my mind wholly filled with one ideal — one 
insane, exquisite dream; when I brought 
my innocent child’s garlands, and sat me 
down under one great spreading magnificent 
tree, which seemed to me the king of all 
the trees of the field, until I felt its dews 
dropping death upon my youth, and my whole 
soul withering under its venomous shade. 

“Oh, Alex!” I cried once more, looking 
fondly on his beloved face, where no un- 
earthly beauty dazzled, no unnatural calm 
repelled ; where all was simple, noble, manly, 
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true. “ Husband, I thank heaven for that 
dear ‘ugliness’ of yours. Above all, though 
blood runs strong, they say, I thank heaven 
that I see in you no likeness to—” 

Alexis knew what name I meant, though 
for a whole year past—since God’s mercy 
made it to us only a name—we had ceased 
to utter it, and let it die wholly out of 
the visible world. We dared not breathe to 
ourselves, still less to one another, how 
much brighter, holier, happier, that world 
was, now that the Divine wisdom had taken 
—/im—into another. For he had been my 
husband’s uncle; likewise, once my guardian. 
He was now dead. 

I sat looking at Alexis, thinking what a 
strange thing it was that his dear face 
should not have always been as beautiful 
to me as it was now. That loving my 
husband now so deeply, so wholly, clinging 
to him heart to heart, in the deep peace of 
satisfied, all-trusting, © and  all-dependent 
human affection, I could ever have felt that 
emotion, first as an exquisite bliss, then as an 
ineffable terror, which now had vanished 
away, and become—nothing. 
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“They are gazing still, Isbel.” 

“Who, and where?” For I had quite 
forgotten what he said about the people 
staring at me. 

“And there is Colonel Hart. He sees us. 
Shall I beckon him ?” 

“As you will.” 

Colonel Hart came up into our box. He 
shook hands with my husband, bowed to me, 
then looked round, half-curiously, half-un- 
easily, 

“T thought there was a friend with you.” 

‘““None, We have been alone all even- 
ing.” 

“Indeed? How strange.” 

“What! That my wife and I should 
enjoy a play alone together?” said Alexis, 
smiling. 

“ Excuse me, but really I was surprised 
to find you alone. I have certainly seen 
for the last half-hour a third person sitting 
on this chair, between you both.” 

We could not help starting; for, as I 
stated before, the chair had, in truth, been 
left between us, empty. 


Truly our unknown friend must have 
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been invisible. Nonsense, Colonel ; how can 
you turn Mrs Saltram pale, by thus peopling 
with your fancies the vacant air?” 

“T tell you, Alexis,” said the Colonel (he 
was my husband’s old friend, and had been 
present at our hasty and private marriage), 
“nothing could be more unlike a fancy, even 
were I given to such. If was a very re- 
markable person who sat here. Even stran- 
gers noticed him.” 

“Him!” I whispered. 

“Tt was a man, then,” said my hus- 
band, rather angrily. 

“A very peculiar-looking, and extremely 
handsome man. I saw many glasses levelled 
at him.” 

“What was he like?” said Alexis, rather 
sarcastically. ‘Did he speak? or we to 
him ?” 

“ No—neither. He sat quite still, in this 
chair.” 

My husband turned away. If the Colonel 
had not been his friend, and so very simple- 
minded, honest, and sober a gentleman, I think 
Alexis would have suspected some drunken 
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hoax, and turned him out of the box imme- 
diately. As it was, he only said: 

“My dear fellow, the third act is beginning. 
Come up again at its close, and tell me if you 
again see my invisible friend, who must find so 
great an attraction in viewing, gratis, a dramatic 
performance.” 

“T perceive—you think it a mere hallucina- 
tion of mine. We shall see. I suspect the 
trick is on your side, and that you are har- 
bouring some proscribed Hungarian. But IIl 
not betray him. Adieu.” 

“The ghostly Hungarian shall not sit next 
you, love, this time,” satd Alexis, trying once 
more to remove the chair. But possibly, 
though he jested, he was shghtly nervous, and 
his efforts were vain. ‘ What nonsense this 
is! Isbel, let us forget it. I will stand behind 
you, and watch the play.” 

He stood—I clasping his hand secretly and 
hard; then, I grew quieter; until, as the drop- 
scene fell, the same cold air swept past us. It 
was as if some one, fresh from the sharp sea- 
wind, had entered the box. And just at that 
moment, we saw Colonel Harts and several 
other glasses levelled as before. 
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“Tt is strange,” said Alexis. 

“Tt is horrible,’ I said. For I had been 
cradled in Scottish, and then filled with German 
superstition ; besides, the events of my own life 
had been so wild, so strange, that there was 
nothing too ghastly or terrible for my imagina- 
tion to conjure up. 

“I will summon the Colonel. We must 
find out this,? said my husband, speaking 
beneath his breath, and looking round, asif he 
thought he was overheard. 

Colonel Hart came up. He looked very 
serious; so did a young man who was with 
him. 

“Captain Elmore, let me introduce you to 
Mrs Saltram, Saltram, I have brought my 
friend here to attest that I have played off on 
you no unworthy jest. Not ten minutes since, 
he, and I, and some others saw the same 
gentleman whom I described to you half an 
hour ago, sitting as I described—in this chair.” 

“ Most certainly—in this chair,” added the 
young captain. 

My husband bowed; he kept a courteous 
calmness, but I felt -his hand grow clammy in 
mine. 
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“Of what appearance, sir, was this unknown 
acquaintance of my wife’s and mine, whom 
everybody appears to see, except ourselves ?” 

“He was of middle-age, dark-haired, pale. 
His features were very still, and rather hard in 
expression. He had on a cloth cloak with a fur 
collar, and worea long, pointed Charles-the-First 
beard.” 

My husband and I clung hand to hand with 
an inexpressible horror. Could there be another 
man—a living man, who answered this descrip- 
tion ? 

“Pardon me,” Alexis said faintly. “ The 
portrait is rather vague; may I ask you to re- 
paint it as circumstantially as you can.” 

“ He was, I repeat, a pale, or rather a sallow- 
featured man. His eyes were extremely pierce- 
ing, cold, and clear. The mouth close-set—a 
very firm but passionless mouth. The hair 
dark, seamed with gray—bald on the brow—” 

“O heaven !’ I groaned in an anguish of 
terror. For I saw again—clear as if he had 
never died—the face over which, for twelve long 
months, had swept the merciful sea waves, off 
the shores of Hispaniola. 


‘Can you, Captain Elmore,” said Alexis, 
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‘mention no other distinguishing mark? This 
countenance might resemble many men.” 

“T think not. It was a most remarkable 
face. It struck me the more—because—” and 
the young man grew almost as pale as we—“ Ẹ 
once saw another very like it.” 

“ You see—a chance resemblance only. Fear 
not, my darling,” Alexis breathed in my ear. 
“Sir, have you any reluctance to tell me who 
was the gentleman ?” 

‘Tt was no living man, but a corpse that we 
last year picked up off a wreck, and again com- 
mitted to the deep—in the Gulf of Mexico. It 
was exactly the same face, and had the same 
mark—a scar, cross-shape, over one temple.” 

“Tis he! He can follow and torture us 
still; I knew he could !” 

Alexis smothered my shriek on his breast. 

“ My wife is ill. This description resembles 
shghtly a—a person we once knew. Hart will 
you leave us? But no, we must probe this 
mystery. Gentlemen, will you once more 
descend to the lower part of the house, whilst 
we remain here, and tell me if you still see the- 
—the figure, sitting in this chair.” 

They went. We held our breaths, The 
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lights in the theatre were being extinguished, 
the audience moving away. No one came near 
our box; it was perfectly empty. Except our 
two selves, we were conscious of no sight, no 
sound. A few minutes after Colonel Hart 
knocked. 

“Come in,” said Alexis, cheerily. 

But the Colonel—the bold salcien—<er uae 
back like a frightened child. 

“I have seen him—I saw him but this 
minute, sitting there.” 

I swooned away. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It is right I should briefly give you my his- 
tory up to this night’s date. 

I was a West Indian heiress—a posthumous, 
and soon after birth, an orphan child. Brought 
up in my mother’s country, until I was sixteen 
years old;—I never saw my guardian. Then 
he met me in Paris, with my governess, and for 
the space of two years we lived under the same 
roof, seeing one another daily. 

I was very young; I had no father or 
brother ; I wished for neither lover nor hus- 
band ; my guardian became to me the one 
object of my existence. 

It was no love-passion ; he was far too old 
for that, and I comparatively too young, at 
least too childish. It was one of those insane, 
rapturous adorations which young maidens 
sometimes conceive, mingling a little of the 
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tenderness of the woman with the ecstatic 
enthusiasm of the devotee. There is hardly 
a prophet or leader noted in the world’s 
history who has not been followed and wor- 
shipped by many such women. 

So was my guardian, M. Anastasius—not 
his true name, but it sumñced then, and will 
now. - 

Many may recognise him as a known leader 
in the French political and moral world—as 
one who, by the mere force of intellect, 
wielded the most irresistible and silently com- 
plete power of any man I ever knew, in every 
circle into which he came; women he won by 
his polished gentleness—men by his equally 
polished strength. He would have turned a 
compliment and signed a death-warrant, with 
the same exquisitely calm grace. Nothing was 
to him too great or too small. I have 
known him, on his way to advise that the 
President’s soldiers should sweep a cannonade 
down the thronged street—stop to pick up 
a strayed canary-bird, stroke its broken wing, 
and confide it with beautiful tenderness to 
his bosom. 

O how tender !—how mild !—how pitiful 
he could be! 
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When I say I loved him, I use, for want of 
a better, a word which ill expresses that feel- 
ing. It was—Heaven forgive me if I err in 
using the similitude—the sort of feeling the 
Shunamite woman might have had for Elisha. 
Religion added to its intensity ; for I was 
brought up a devout Catholic; and he, what- 
ever his private opinions might have been, 
adhered strictly to the forms of the same 
Church. He was unmarried, and most people 
supposed him to belong to that Order called 
—though often, alas! how unhke Him from 
whom they assume their name—the Society 
of Jesus. 

We lived thus—I entirely worshipping, he 
guiding, fondling, watching, and ruling by 
turns, for two whole years. I was mistress of 
a large fortune, and, though not beautiful, 
had, I believe, a tolerable intellect, and a 
keen wit. With both he used to play, ac- 
cording as it suited his whim—just as a boy 
plays with fireworks, amusing himself with 
their glitter—sometimes directing them against 
others, and smiling as they flashed or scorched 
-—knowing that against himself they were 
utterly powerless and harmless. Knowing, 
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too, perhaps, that were it otherwise, he had 
only to tread them out under foot, and step 
aside from the ashes, with the same unmoved, 
easy smile. 

I never knew—nor know I to this day, 
whether I was in the smallest degree dear to 
him. Useful I was, I think, and pleasant, I 
believe. Possibly he liked me a little, as the 
potter likes his clay, and the skilful me- 
chanician his tools—until the clay hardened, 
and the fine tools refused to obey the master’s 
hand. 

I was the brilliant West Indian heiress. I 
did not marry. Why should I? At my 
house—at least it was called mine—all sorts 
and societies met, carrying on their separate 
games; the quiet, soft hand of M. Anastasius 
playing his game—in, and under, and through 
them all. Mingled with this grand game of 
the world was a lesser one—to which he 
turned sometimes, just for amusement, or 
because he could not cease from his métier—a 
simple, easy, domestic game, of which the 
battledore was that same ingenious hand, and 
the shuttlecock my foolish child’s heart. 

Thus much have I dilated on him, and 
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on my own life, during the years when all its 
strong wild current flowed towards him; that, 
in what followed when the tide turned, no one 
may accuse me of fickleness, or causeless 
aversion, or insane terror of one who after all 
was only man, “ whose breath is in his 
nostrils.” 

At seventeen I was wholly passive in his 
hands; he was my sole arbiter of right and 
wrong—-my conscience—almost my God. As 
my character matured, and in a few things I 
bégan to judge for myself, we had occasional 
slight differences—begun, on my part, in shy 
humility, continued with vague doubt, but 
always ending in penitence and tears. Since 
one or other erred, of course it must be I. 
These differences were wholly on abstract 
points of truth or justice. 

It was his taking me by a persuasion that 
was like compulsion, to the ball at the Tuile- 
ries, which was given after Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte had seized the Orleans property, 
and it was my watching my cousin’s conduct 
there; his diplomatic caution of speech; his 
smooth smiling reverence to men whom I 
knew, and fancied he knew, to be either 
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knaves or fools—that first startled me con- 
cerning him. Then it was I first began to 
question, in a trembling, terrified way—like 
one who catches a glimpse of the miracle- 
making priest’s hands behind the robe of the 
worshipped idol—whether, great as M. Anas- 
tasius was, as a political ruler, as a man of 
the world, as a faithful member of the Seciety 
of Jesus, he was altogether so great when 
viewed beside any one of those whose doc- 
trines he disseminated, whose faith he pro- 
fessed. i 

He had allowed me the New Testament, 
and I had been reading it a good deal lately. 
I placed him, my spiritual guide, at first in 
adoring veneration, afterwards with an uneasy 
comparison, beside the Twelve Fishermen of 
Galilee—beside the pattern of perfect man- 
hood, as set forth in the preaching of their 
Divine Lord—and ours. 

There was a difference. 

The next time we came to any argument 
—always on abstract questions—for my mere 
individual will never had any scruple in re- 
signing itself to his —=énstead of yielding I 
ceased open contest, and brought the matter 
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afterwards privately to the One infallible Rule 
of right and wrong. 

The difference grew. 

Gradually, I began to take my cousin’s 
wisdom—perhaps, even his virtues—with cer- 
tain reservations, feeling that there was grow- 
ing in me some antagonistic quality which 
prevented my full understanding or sympa- 
thising with the idiosyncrasies of his cha- 
racter. 

But, T thought, “he issa Jesut, ihe 
only follows the law of his order, which allows 
temporising, and diplomatising, for noble ends. 
He merely dresses up the Truth, and puts it 
in the most charming and safest light, even 
as we do our images of the Holy Virgin, 
adorning them for the adoration of the crowd, 
but ourselves spiritually worshipping them still. 
I do believe, much as he will dandle and play 
with the truth, that, not for his hope of 
Heaven, would Anastasius stoop to a lie.” 

One day, he told me he should bring to my 
saloons an Englishman, his relative, who had 
determined on leaving the world and entering 
the priesthood. 

“Ts he of our faith?” asked I indifferently. 
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“He is, from childhood. He has a strong, 
fine intellect; this, under fit guidance, may 
accomplish great things. Once of our Society, 
he might be my right hand in every Court in 
Europe. You will receive him?” 

“ Certainly.” 

But I paid very little heed to the stranger. 
There was nothing about him striking or 
peculiar. He was the very opposite of M. 
Anastasius. Besides, he was young, and I 
had learnt to despise youth—my guardian was 
fifty years old. 

Mr Saltram (you will already have guessed 
that it was he) showed equal indifference to 
me. He watched me sometimes, did little 
kindnesses for me, but always was quiet and 
siient—a mere cloud floating in the brilliant 
sky, which M. Anastasius lit up as its gor- 
geous sun. For me, I became moonlike, 
appearing chiefly at my cousin’s set and rise. 

I was not happy. I read more in my Holy 
Book, and less in my breviary; I watched with 
keener, harder eyes my cousin Anastasius, 
weighed all his deeds, listened to and compared 
his words. My intellect worshipped him, my 
memoried tenderness clung round him still, but 
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my conscience had fled out of his keeping, and 
made for itself a higher and purer ideal. 
Measured with common men, he was godlike 
yet—above all passions, weaknesses, crimes ; 
but viewed by the one perfect standard of 
man—Christian man—in charity, humility, 
single-mindedness, guilelessness, truth—my idol 
was no more. I came to look for it, and found 
only the empty shrine. 

He went on a brief mission to Rome. I 
marvelled that instead as of yore wandering 
sadly through the empty house, from the 
moment he quitted it, I breathed freer, as if a 
weight were taken out of the air. His absence 
used to be like wearisome ages—now it seemed 
hardly a week before he came back. 

I happened to be sitting with his nephew 
Alexis when I heard his step down the corridor 
—the step which had once seemed at every 
touch to draw music from the chords of my 
prostrate heart, but which now made it shrink 
into itself, as if an iron-shod footfall had 
passed along its strings. 

Anastasius looked slightly surprised at seeing 
Alexis and myself together, but his welcome 
was very kind to both. 
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I could not altogether return it. I had just 
found out two things which, to say the least, 
had startled me. I determined to prove them 
at once. 

“ My cousin, I thought you were aware that, 
though a Catholic myself, my house 1s open, 
and my friendship likewise, to honest men of 
every creed. Why did you give your relative 
so hard an impression of me, as to suppose I 
would dislike him on account of his faith ? 
And why did you not tell me that Mr Saltram 
has, for some years, been a Protestant ?” 

I know not what reply he made; I know 
only that it was ingenious, lengthy, gentle, 
courteous—that for the time being it seemed 
entirely satisfactory, that we spent all three 
together a most pleasant evening. It was only 
when I Jay down on my bed, face to face with 
the solemn Dark, in which dwelt conscience, 
truth, and God, that I discovered how Anasta- 
sius had, for some secret—doubtless blameless, 
nay, even justifiable purpose, told of me, and to 
me, two absolute Lies! 

Disguise it as he might, excuse it as I might, 
and did, they were Lies. ‘They haunted me— 
flapping their, black wings like a couple of 
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fiends, mopping and mowing behind him when 
he came—-sitting on his shoulders, and mocking 
his beautiful, calm, majestic face—for days. 
That was the beginning of sorrows; gradually 
they grew until they blackened my whole world. 

M. Anastasius was bent, as he had (for once 
truly) told me, on winning his young nephew 
back into the true fold, making him an instru- 
ment of that great purpose which was to bring 
all Europe, the Popedom itself, under the power 
of the Society of Jesus. Not this alone—a 
man may be forgiven, nay, respected, who 
sells his soul for an abstract cause, in which he 
himself is to be absorbed and forgotten—but in 
this case it was not—though I long believed it 
—it was not so. Carefully as he disguised it, 
I slowly found out that the centre of all things 
—the one grand pivot upon which this vast 
machinery for the improvement, or rather go- 
vernment, of the world, was to be made to 
turn, was M. Anastasius. 

Alexis Saltram might be of useto him He 
was rich, and money is power; an Englishman 
and Englishmen are usually honourable and 
honoured. Also there was in him a dogged 
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directness of purpose that would make him a 
strong, if carefully guided, tool. 

However, the young man resisted. He 
admired and revered his kinsman; but he him- 
self was very single-hearted, staunch, and true. 
Something in that Truth, which was the basis 
of his character, struck sympathy with mine. 
He was far inferior in most things to Anastasius 
—he knew it, I knew it—but, through all, this 
divine element of Truth was patent, beautifully 
clear. It was the one quality I had ever 
worshipped, ever sought for, and never found. 

Alexis and I became friends—equal, earnest 
friends. Not in the way of wooing or marriage 
——at least, he never spoke of either ; and both 
were far, oh how far! from my thought—but 
there was a great and tender bond between us, 
which strengthened day by day. 

The link which riveted it was religion. He 
was, as I said, a Protestant, not adhering to any 
creed, but simply living—not preaching, but 
living—the faith of our Saviour. He was not 
perfect—he had his sins and shortcomings, even 
as I. We both struggling on towards the 
glimmering hght. So, after a season, we clasped 


hands in friendship, and with eyes steadfastly up- 
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ward, determined to press on together towards 
the one goal, and along the self-same road. 

I put my breviary aside, and took wholly 
to the New Testament, assuming no name 
either of Catholic or Protestant, but simply 
that of Christian. 

When I decided on this, of course I told 
Anastasius. He had ceased to be my spiritual 
confessor for some time; yet I could see he 
was surprised. 

“Who has done this?” was all he said. 

Was I a reed, then, to be blown about with 
every wind? Or a toy, to be shifted from 
hand to hand, and set in motion just as my 
chance-master chose? Had I no will, no 
conscience of my own? 

He knew where he could sting me—and 
did it—but I let the words pass. 

‘Cousin, I'll answer like Desdemona. 


‘Nobody; I myself.’ 


“ I have had no book but this—which you 
gave me; no priest, except the inward wit- 
ness of my own soul.” 

“And Alexis Saltram.” 

Not said in any wrath, or suspicion, or 
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inquiry—simply as the passive statement of 
a fact. When I denied it, he accepted my 
denial; when I protested, he suffered me to 
protest. My passionate arguments he took in 
his soft passionless hold—melted and moulded 
them—turned and twisted them—then re-pro- 
duced them to me so different that I failed 
to recognise either my own oe or even 
my own words. + 

After that, on hoth sides the only resource 
was silence. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“JT wish,” said I to my guardian one day, 
“as I shall be twenty-one next year, to have 
more freedom. I wish even ”—for since the 
discovery of my change of faith he had watched 
me so closely, so quietly, so continually, that 
I had conceived a vague fear of him, and a 
longing to get away—to put half the earth 
between me and his presence—“I wish even, 
if possible this summer, to visit my estates in 
Hispaniola ?” 

“ Alone ?” 

“No; Madame Gradelle will accompany 
me. And Mr Saltram will charter one of 
his ships for my use.” 

“I approve the plan. Alexis is going too, 
I believe?” How could he have known that 
which Alexis had never told me? But he 
knew everything. ‘Madame Gradelle is not 
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sufficient escort. I, as your guardian, will 
accompany and protect you.” 

A cold dread seized me. Was I never to 
e free? Already I began to feel my guar- 
dian’s influence surrounding me—an influence 
once of love, now of intolerable distaste, and 
even fear. Not that he was ever harsh or cruel 
—not that I could accuse him of any single 
wrong towards me or others: but [ knew I had 
thwarted him, and, through him, his cause— 
that cause whose strongest dogma is, that any 
means are sacred, any evil consecrated to good, 
if furthering the one great end—Power. 

I had opposed him, and I was in his hand 
—that hand which I had once believed to 
have almost superhuman strength. In my 
terror I half believed so still. 

“He will go with us—we cannot escape 
from him,” I said to Alexis. “ He will make 
you a priest and me a nun, as he once 
planned—I know he did. Our very souls are 
not our own.” 

“What, when the world is so wide, and 
life so long, and God’s kindness over all— 
when, too, I am free, and you will he free 
in a year—when ”—— 
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“T shall never be freee He is my evih 
genius. He will haunt me till my death.” 

It was a morbid feeling I had, consequent 
on the awful struggle which had so shaken 
body and mind. The very sound of his step 
made me turn sick and tremble; the very 
sight of his grand face—perhaps the most 
beautiful I ever saw, with its faultless features, 
and the half-melancholy cast given by the high 
bald forehead and the pointed beard—was to 
me more terrible than any monster of` ugli- 
ness the world ever produced. 

He held my fortune—he governed my house. 
All visitors there came and went under his 
control, except Alexis. Why this young 
man still came—or how—I could not tell. 
Probably because in his pure singleness of 
heart and purpose, he was stronger even 
than M. Anastasius. 

The time passed. We embarked on board 
the ship Argo, for Hispaniola. 

My guardian told me, at the last minute, 
that business relating to his order would 
probably detain him in Europe—that we 
were to lie at anchor for twelve hours, 
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of Havre—and, if he then came not, 
sail. 

He came not—we sailed. 

It was a glorious evening. The sun, as 
he went down over the burning seas, beckoned 
us with a finger of golden fire, westward— 
to the free, safe, happy West. 

I say ws, because on that evening we first 
began unconsciously to say it too—as if 
vaguely binding our fates together—Alexis 
and I. We talked for a whole hour—till 
long after France, with all our old life 
therein, had become a mere line, a cloudy 
speck on the horizon—of the new life we 
should lead in Hispaniola. Yet all the while, 
if we had been truly the priest and nun 
Anastasius wished to make us, our words, 
and I believe our thoughts, could not have 
been more angel-pure, more free from any 
bias of human passion. 

Yet, as the sun went down, and the sea- 
breeze made us draw nearer together, both 
began, I repeat, instinctively to say “we,” 
and talk of our future as if it had been the 


future of one. 
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“Good evening, friends! 

He was there—M. Anastasius ! 

I stood petrified. That golden finger of hope 
had vanished. I shuddered, a captive on his 
courteously compelling arm—seeing nothing but 
his terrible smiling face and the black wilder- 
ness of sea. For the moment I felt inclined 
to plunge therein—as I had often longed to 
plunge penniless into the equally fearsome 
wilderness of Paris—only I felt sure he would 
follow me still. He would track me, it seemed, 
through the whole world. 

“You see I have been able to accomplish 
the voyage; men mostly can achieve any fixed 
purpose—at least some men. Isbel, this 
sea-air will bring back your bloom. And, 
Alexis, my friend, despite those clear studies 
you told me of, I hope you will bestow a 
little of your society at times on my ward 
and me. We will bid you a good evening 
now.” 

He transferred to his nephew my powerless 
hand; that of Alexis, too, felt cold and 
trembling. It seemed as if he likewise were 
succumbing to the fate which, born out of one 
man’s indomitable will, dragged us asunder. 
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Ere my guardian consigned me to Madame 
Gradelle, he said, smiling, but looking me 
through and through, 

“ Remember, my fair cousin, that Alexis is 
to be—must be—a priest.” 

“Tt is impossible!” said I, stung to 
resistance. “You know he has altogether 
seceded from the Catholic creed; he will 
never return to it. His conscience is his 
own.” 

“But not his passions. He is young—I 
am old. He will be a priest yet.” 

With a soft hand-pressure, M. Anastasius 
left me. 

Now began the most horrible phase of my 
existence. For four weeks we had to live in 
the same vessel; bounded and shut up together, 
——Anastasius, Alexis, and I; meeting con- 
tinually, in the soft bland atmosphere of 
courteous calm; always in public—never alone. 

From various accidental circumstances, I 
discovered how M. Anastasius was now bend- 
ing all the powers of his enormous intellect, 
his wonderful moral influence, to compass 
his cherished ends with regard to Alexis 
Saltram. 
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An overwhelming dread took possession of 
me. I ceased to think of myself at all—my 
worldly hopes, prospects, or joys—over which 
this man’s influence had long hung lke an 
accursed shadow ; a sun turned into darkness, 
—the more terrible because it had once 
been a sun. I seemed to see M. Anastasius 
only with relation to this young man, over 
whom I knew he once had so great power. 
Would it return—and in what would it result ? 
Not merely in the breaking off any feeble 
tie to me. I scarcely trembled for that, 
since, could it be so broken, it was not worth 
trembling for, No! I trembled for Alexis’ 
soul. 

It was a soul, I had gradually learnt—more 
than ever perhaps in this voyage, of which 
every day seemed a life, full of temptation, 
contest, trial—a soul pure as God’s own 
heaven, that hung over us hour by hour in 
its steady tropic blue; and deep as the seas 
that rolled everlastingly around us. Like 
them, stirring with the lightest breath, often 
tempest-tossed, liable to adverse winds and 
currents ; yet keeping far, far below the surface 
a divine tranquillity—diviner than any mere 
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stagnant calm. And this soul, full of all rich 
impulses, emotions, passions,—a soul which, 
because it could strongly sympathise with, 
might be able to regenerate its kind, M. 
Anastasius wanted to make into a Catholic 
Jesuit priest—a mere machine, to work as he, 
the head machine, chose! 

This was why (the thought suddenly struck 
me, like lightning) he had told each of us 
severally, concernmg one another, those two 
lies. Because we were young; we might love 
—we might marry; there was nothing exter- 
nally to prevent us. And then what would 
become of his scheme? 

I think there was born in me—while the 
most passive slave to lawful, loving rule—a 
faculty of savage resistance to all unlawful 
and unjust power. Also, a something of 
the female wild-beast, which, if alone, will lie 
tame and cowed in her solitary den, to be 
shot at by any daring hunter; whereas if she 
be noé alone—if she have any love-instinct at 
work for cubs or mate—her whole nature 
changes from terror to daring, from cowardice 
to fury. 

When, as we neared the tropics, I saw 
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Alexis’ cheek growing daily paler, and his eye 
more sunken and restless with some secret 
struggle, in the which M. Anastasius never 
left him for a day, an hour, a minute, | 
became not unlike that poor wild-beast mother. 
It had gone ill with the relentless hunter of 
souls if he had come near me then. 

But he did not. For the last week of 
our voyage, M. Anastasius kept altogether out 
of my way. 

It was nearly over,—we were in sight of 
the shores of Hispaniola. Then we should 
land. My estates lay in this island. Mr 
Saltram’s business, I was aware, called him 
to Barbadoes; thence again beyond seas. Once 
parted, I well knew that if the power and 
will of my guardian could compass anything, 
and it seemed to me that they were able 
to compass everything in the whole wide 
earth—Alexis and I should never meet again. 

In one last struggle after life—after the 
fresh, wholesome, natural life which- contact 
with this young man’s true spirit had given 
me— I determined to risk all. 

It was a rich tropic twilight. We were 
all admiring it, just as three ordinary per- 
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sons might do who were tending peacefully 
to their voyage-end. 

Yet Alexis did not seem at peace. A settled, 
deadly pallor dwelt on his face,—-a restless 
anxiety troubled his whole mien, 

M. Anastasius sald, noticing the glowing 
tropic scenery which already dimly appeared 
in our shoreward view, 

“Tt is very grand; but Europe is more 
suited to us grave Northerns. You will think 
so, Alexis, when you are once again there.” 

“Are you returning?” I asked of Mr 
Saltram. 

My cousin answered for him, “ Yes, imme- 
diately.” 

Alexis started; then leaned over the poop 
in silence, and without denial. 

I felt profoundly sad. My interest in Alexis 
Saltram was at this time—and but for the 
compulsion of opposing power, might have 
ever bcen—entirely apart from love. We 
might have gone on merely as tender friends 
for years and years,—at least I might. There- 
fore no maidenly consciousness warned me from 
doing what my sense of right impelled, to- 
wards one who held the same faith as I did, 
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and whose life seemed strangled in the same 
mesh of circumstances which had nearly para- 
lysed my own. 

« Alexis, this is our last evening; you will 
sail for Europe—and we shall be friends no 
more. Will you take one twilight stroll 
with me ?”—and I extended my hand. 

If he had hesitated, or shrunk back from 
me, I would have flung him to the winds, 
and fought my own battle alone; I was strong 
enough now. But he sprang to me, clung to 
my hand, looked wildly in my face, as if there 
were the sole light of truth and trust left in 
the world; and as if even there, he had begun 
—or been taught—to doubt. He did not, now. 

“Tsbel, tell me! You still hold our faith 
—you are not going to become a nun?” 

“Never! I will offer myself to Heaven 
as Heaven gave me to myself—frec, bound 
by no creed, subservient to no pricst. What 
is he, but a man that shall die, whom the 
worms shall cover?” 

I said the words out loud. I meant M. 
Anastasius to hear. But he looked as if he 
heard not; only when we turned up the deck, 
he slowly followed. 
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I stood at bay. ‘“ Cousin, leave me. I 
wish to speak to Mr Saltram. Cannot I have 
any friend but you?” 

“None, whom I believe you would harm 
and receive harm from.” 

“Dare you—” 

“ I myself dare nothing ; but there is nothing 
which my church does not dare. Converse, 
my children. I hinder vou—not. The deck 
ig, duge.ofier alli’ 

He bowed, and let us pass; then followed. 
Every sound of that slow, smooth step seemed 
to strike on my heart like the tracking tread 
of doom. 

Alexis and I said little or nothing. A 
leaden despair seemed to bind us closely 
round, allowing only one consciousness, that 
for a little, little time, it bound us together! 
He held my arm so fast that I felt every 
throbbing of his heart. My sole thought was 
now to say some words that should be fixed 
eternally there, so that no lure, no power 
might make him swerve from his faith. That 
faith, which was my chief warranty of 
meeting him—never, oh never in this world ! 
but in the world everlasting. 
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Once or twice in turning we came face to 
face with M. Anastasius. He was walking, at 
his usual slow pace, his hands loosely clasped 
behind him—his head bent; a steely repose, 
even pensiveness, which was his natural look 
—-settled in his grave eyes. He was a man 
of intellect too great to despise, of character 
too spotless to loathe. The one sole feeling 
he inspired was that of unconqucrable fear. 
Because you saw at once that he feared 
nothing either in earth or Heaven, that he 
owned but one influence, and was amenable 
but to one law, which he called ‘ the Church,” 
but which was, himself. 

Men like M. Anastasius, onc-idea’d,  all- 
enerossed men, are, according to sight 
variations in their temperaments, the salvation, 
the laughing-stock, or the terror of the world. 

He appeared in the latter form to Alexis 
and me. Slowly, surely came the conviction 
that there was no peace for us on this 
earth while he stood on it; so strong, so 
powerful, that at times I almost yielded to 
a vague belief in his immortality. On this 
night, especially, I was stricken with a horrible 
—curlosity, 1 think it was—to see whether 
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he could die,—whether the grave could open 
her mouth to swallow him, and death have 
power upon his flesh, like that of other men. 

More than once, as he passed under a huge 
beam, I thought—should it fall? as he leaned 
against the ship’s side—should it give way? 
But only, I declare solemnly, out of a 
frenzied speculative curiosity, which I would 
not for worlds have breathed to a human soul! 
I never once breathed it to Alexis Saltram, 
who was his sister’s son, and whom he had 
been kind to as a child. 

Night darkened, and our walk ceased. We 
had said nothing,—nothing; except that on 
parting, with a kind of desperation Alexis 
buried my hand tightly in his bosom, and 
whispered, ‘To-morrow ?” 

That midnight a sudden hurricane came 
on. In half-an-hour ail that was left of the 
good ship Argo was a little boat, filled almost 
to sinking with half-drowned passengers, and 
a few sailors clinging to spars and fragments 
of the wreck. 

Alexis was lashed to a mast, holding me 
partly fastened to it, and partly sustained in 
his arms. How he had found and rescued 
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me I know not; but love is very strong. It 
has been sweet to me afterwards to think 
that I owed my life to him—and him alone. 
I was the only woman saved. 

He was at the extreme end of the mast; 
we rested, face to face, my head against his 
shoulder. All along to its slender point, the 
sailors were clinging to the spar like flies; but 
we two did not see anything in the world, 
save one another. 

Life was dim, death was near, yet I think 
we were not unhappy. Our Heaven was 
clear; for between us and Him to whom we 
were going came no threatening image, 
holding in its remorseless hand life, faith, love. 
Death itself was less terrible than M. Anas- 
tasius. 

We had seen him among the saved 
passengers swaying in the boat; then we 
thought of him no more. We clung together, 
with closed eyes, satisfied to die. 

“No room—off there! No room!” I 
heard shouted, loud and savage, by the sailor 
lashed behind me. 

I opened my eyes, Alexis was gazing on 
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me only. I gazed, transfixed, over his 
shoulder, into the breakers beyond. 

There, in the trough of a wave, I saw, 
clear as I see my own right hand now, the 
up-turned face of Anastasius, and his two 
white, stretched-out hands, on one finger of 
which was his well-known diamond-ting—for 
it flashed that minute_in the moon. 

“Orff !” yelled the sailor, striking at him 
with an oar. “(One man’s life’s as good as 
another’s. Off !” 

The drowning face rose above the wave, the 
eyes fixed themselves full on me, without any 
entreaty in them, or wrath, or terror—the 
long-familiar, passionless, relentless eyes. 

I see them now ; I shall see them till I die. 
Oh, would I had died! 

For one brief second I thought of tearing 
off the lashings and giving him my place; for 
I had loved him. But youth and life were 
strong within me, and my head was pressed to 
Alexis’ breast. 

A full minute, or it seemed so, was that 
face above the water; then I watched it sink 
slowly, down, down. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


WE, and several others, were picked up 
from the wreck of the Argo by a homeward- 
bound ship. As soon as we reached London 
I became Alexis’ wife. 

That which happened at the theatre was 
exactly twelve months after—as we believe 
—Anastasius died. 

I do not pretend to explain, I doubt if any 
reasoning can explain, a circumstance so singular 
—so impossible to be attributed to either 
imagination or allusion. For, as I must again 
distinctly state, we ourselves saw nothing. 
The apparition, or whatever it was, was 
visible only to other persons, all total strangers. 

I had a fever. When I arose from it, and 
things took their natural forms and relations, 
this strange occurrence became mingled with 
the rest of my delinum, of which my husband 
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persuaded me it was a part. He took me 
abroad—to Italy—Germany. He loved me 
dearly! He was, and he made me, entirely 
happy. 

In our happiness we strove to live, not 
merely for one another, but for all the world; 
all who suffered and had need. We did— 
nor shrunk from the doimg—many charities 
which had first been planned by Anastasius, 
with what motives we never knew. While 
carrying them out, we learnt to utter his 
name without trembling ; remembering only that 
which was beautiful in him and his character, 
and which we had both so worshipped once. 

In the furtherance of these schemes of 
good, it became advisable that we should go 
to Pans, to my former hotel, which still 
remained empty there. 

“But not, dear wife, if any uneasiness or 
lingering pain rests in your mind in seeing 
the old spot. For me, I love it! since there 
I loved Isbel, before Isbel knew it, long.” 

So I smiled; and went to Paris. 

My husband proposed, and I was not sorry, 
that Colonel Hart and his newly-married wife 
should join us there, and remain as our guests. 
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I shrunk a little from re-inhabiting the familiar 
rooms, long shut up from the light of day; 
and it was with comfort I heard my husband 
arranging that a portion of the hotel should 
be made ready for us, namely, two salons en 
suite; leading out of the farther one of which, 
were a chamber and dressing-room for our 
own use—opposite two similar apartments for 
the Colonel and his lady. 

I am thus minute for reasons that will 
appear. 

Mrs Hart had been travelling with us some 
weeks. She was a mild sweet-faced English 
girl, who did not much like the Continent, and 
was half shocked at some of my reckless 
foreign ways, on board steamboats and on 
railways. She said I was a little—just a 
little—too free. It might have seemed so to 
her; for my southern blood rushed bright and 
warm, and my manner of life in France had 
completely obliterated early impressions. 
Faithful and tender woman, and true wife as 
I was, I believe I was in some things unlike 
an English woman or an English wife, and 
that Mrs Hart thought so. 

Once—for being weak of nature and fast 
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of tongue, she often said things she should 
not—there was even some hint of the kind 
dropped before my husband. He flashed up 
—but laughed the next minute; for I was 
his, and he loved me! 

Nevertheless, that quick glow of anger 
pained me—bringing back the recollection of 
many things his uncle had said to me of 
him, which then~—I heard as one that heareth 
not. The sole saying which remained on my 
mind was one which, in a measure, I had 
credited 
—— but not his passions.” 





that his conscience was in his hand 


I had known always—and rather rejoiced in 
the knowledge — that Alexis Saltram could 
not boast the frozen calm of M. Anas- 
taslus. 

But I warned tame Eliza Hart half jest- 
ingly, to take heed, and not lightly blame 
me before my husband again. 

Reaching Paris, we were all very gay and 
sociable together. Colonel Hart was a grave 
honourable man; my husband and I both 
loved him. 

We dined together—a lively partie quarreé. 
I shut my eyes to the familiar objects about 
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us, and tried to believe the rooms had never 
echoed familiar footsteps save those of Mrs 
Hart and the Colonel’s soldierly tread. Once 
or so, while silence fell over us, I would start, 
and feel my heart beating ; but Alexis was near 
me, and altogether mine. Therefore, I feared 
not, even here. 

After coffee, the gentlemen went out to 
some evening amusement. We, the weary 
wives, contented ourselves with lounging 
about, discussing toilettes, and Paris sights. 
Especially the fair Empress Eugénie—the wifely 
crown which my old aversion Louis Bona- 
parte had chosen to bind about his ugly 
brows. Mrs Hart was anxious to sce all, 
and then fly back to her beloved London. 

“How long is it since you left London, 
Mrs Saltram ?” 

“A year, I think- What is to-day?” 

“The twenty-fifth—no, the twenty-sixth of 
May.” 

I dropped my head on the cushion. Then, 
that date—the first she mentioned—had passed 
over unthought of by us. That night—the 
night of mortal horror when the Argo went 
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down—lay thus far buried in the past, parted 
from us by two blessed years. 

But I found it impossible to converse 
longer with Mrs Hart; so about ten o’clock 
I left her reading, and went to take half an 
hour’s rest in my chamber, which, as I have 
explained, was divided from the salon by a 
small boudoir or dressing-room. Its only 
other entrance was from a door near the 
head of my bed, which I went and locked. 

It seemed uncourteous to retire for the night; 
so I merely threw my dressing-gown over my 
evening toilette, and lay down outside the bed, 
dreamily watching the shadows which the lamp 
threw. This lamp was in my chamber; but 
its light extended faintly into the boudoir, 
showing the tall mirror there, and a sofa 
which was placed opposite. Otherwise, the 
little room was half in gloom, save for a narrow 
glint streaming through the not quite closed 
door of the salon. 

I lay broad awake, but very quiet, contented, 
and happy. I was thinking of Alexis. In the 
midst of my reverie, I heard, as I thought, my 
maid trying the handle of the door behind me. 

“Tt is locked,” I said ; “come another time.” 
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The sound ceased; yet I almost thought 
Fanckon had entered, for there came a rift 
of wind, which made the lamp sway in its 
socket. But when I looked, the door was closely 
shut, and the bolt still fast. 

I lay, it might be, half an hour longer. 
Then, with a certain compunction at my own 
discourtesy in leaving her, I saw the salon 
door open, and Mrs Hart appear. 

She looked into the boudoir, drew back 
hurriedly, and closed the door after her. 

Of course I immediately rose to follow her. 
Ere doing so, I remember particularly standing 
with the lamp in my hand, arranging my dress 
before the mirror in the boudoir, and seeing 
reflected in the glass, with my cashmere lying 
over its cushions, the sofa, unoccupied. 

Eliza was standing thoughtful. 

“I ought to ask pardon for my long absence, 
my dear Mrs Hart.” 

“ Oh, no,—but I of you, for intruding in 
your apartment ; I did not know Mr Saltram 
had returned. Where is my husband ?” 

“With mine, no doubt! We need not 
expect them for an hour yet, the renegades.” 

“You are jesting,” said Mrs Hart, half 
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offended. ‘I know they are come home. I 
saw Mr Saltram in your boudoir not two 
minutes since.” 

“How?” 

“In your boudoir, I repeat. He was lying 
on the sofa,” 

“Impossible !” and I burst out laughing. 
“Unless he has suddenly turned into a cashmere 
shawl. Come and look,” 

I flung the folding doors open, and poured 
a blaze of light into the little room. 

“It is very odd,” fidgetted Mrs Hart; 
“very odd, indeed. I am sure I saw a gentle- 
man here. His face was turned aside,—but 
of course I concluded it was Mr Saltram. 
Very odd, indeed.” 

I still laughed at her, though an uneasy 
feeling was creeping over me. To dismiss it, 
I showed her how the door was fastened, and 
how it was impossible my husband could have 
entered. 

“ No; for I distinctly heard you say, ‘It is 
locked—come another time.’ What did you 
mean by that?” 

“I thought it was Fanchon.” 


To change the subject I began showing her 
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some parures my husband had just bought me. 
Eliza Hart was very fond of jewels. We 
remained looking at them some time longer, 
in the inner-room where I had been lying on 
my bed; and then she bade me- -good 
night. 

“No hght, thank you. I can find my 
way back through the boudoir. Good night. 
Do not look so pale to-morrow, my dear.” 

She kissed me in the friendly English 
fashion, and danced lightly away, out at my 
bed-room door and into the boudoir adjoin- 
ing,—but instantly I saw her re-appear, 
startled and breathless, covered with angry 
blushes. 

“ Mrs Saltram, you have deceived me! You 
are a wicked French woman.” 

sza \"’ 

‘You know it,—you knew it all along. I 
will go and seek my husband. He will 
not let me stay another night in your 
house !” 

“As you will,’—for I was sick of her 
follies. “But, explain yourself.” 

“ Have you no shame? Have you foreign 
women never any shame? But I have found 
you out at last.” 
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“Indeed !” 

“There is—-I have seen him twice with 
my own eyes—there is a man lying this 
minute in your boudoir,—and he is—not Mr 
Saltram !” 

Then, indeed, I sickened,—a deadly horror 
came over me. No wonder the young thing, 
convinced of my guilt, fled from me, appalled. 

For, I knew now whom she had seen. 

* * * * 

Hour after hour I must have lain where I 
fell. There was some confusion in the house-— 
no one came near me. It was early daylight 
when I woke and saw Fanchon leaning over 
me, and trymg to lift me from the floor. 

Fanchon,—is it morning?” 

‘¢ Yes, Madame.” 

“What day is it?” 

“The twenty-sixth of May.” 

It had been Ae, then. He followed us still. 

Shudder after shudder convulsed me. I 
think Fanchon thought I was dying. 

“ Oh, Madame! oh, poor Madame! And 
Monsieur not yet come home.” | 

I uttered a terrible cry—for my heart fore- 


boded what either had happened or assuredly 
would happen. 
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Alexis never came home again. 

An hour after, I was sent for to the little 
woodcutter’s hut, outside Paris gates, where he 
lay dying. 

Anastasius had judged clearly ; my noble 
generous: husband had in him but one thing 
lacking—his passions were ‘not in his hand.” 
When Colonel Hart, on the clear testimony of 
his wife, impugned Ais wife’s honour, Alexis 
challenged him—fought and fell. 

It all happened in an hour or two, when their 
blood was fiery hot. By daylight, the Colonel 
stood, cold as death, pale as a shadow, by 
Alexis’ bedside. He had killed him, and he 
loved him! 

No one thought of me. They let me weep 
near my husband—unconscious. as he was— 
doubtless believing them the last contrite tears 
of an adulteress. I did not heed nor deny 
that horrible name—Alexis was dying. 

Towards evening he revived a little, and 
his senses returned. He opened his eyes and 
saw me—they closed with a shudder. 

“ Alexis—Alexis !” 

“Isbel, I am dying. You know the cause. 
In the name of God—are you i 
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“In the name of God, I am your pure wife, 
who never loved any man but you.” 

“I am satisfied. I thought it was so.” 

He looked at Colonel Hart, faintly smiling; 
‘then opened his arms and took me into 
them, as if to protect me with his last 
breath, 

“Now,” he said, still holding me, “ my 
friends, we must make all clear. Nothing 
must harm her when I am gone. Hart, fetch 
your wife here.” 

Mrs Hart came, trembling violently. My 
husband addressed her. 

“T sent for you—to ask you a question — 
Answer, as to a dying person, who to-morrow 
will know all secrets. Who was the man you 
saw in my wife’s chamber ?” 

“He was a stranger to me. I never met 
him before, anywhere. He lay on the sofa, 
wrapped in a fur cloak.” 

“Did you see his face?” 

“Not the first time. The second time I 
did.” 

“What was he like ? Be accurate, for the 
sake of more than life—honour.” 

My husband’s voice sank. There was terror 
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in his eyes, but not that terror—he held me 
to his bosom still. 

‘What was he like, Eliza?” repeated 
Colonel Hart. 

“He was middle-aged; of a pale, grave 
countenance, with keen, large eyes, high 
forehead, and a pointed beard.” 

“ Heaven save us! I have seen him too,” 
cried the Colonel, horror-struck. “It was no 
living man.” 

“Tt was M. Anastasius !” 

My husband died that night. He died, his 
lips on mine, murmuring how dearly he loved 
me, and how happy he had been. 

For many months after then I was quite 
happy, too; for my wits wandered, and I 
thought I was again a little West Indian 
girl, picking gowans in the meadows about 
Dumfries. 

The Colonel and Mrs Hart were, I believe, 
very kind to me. I always took her for a 
little playfellow I had, who was called Eliza. 
It is only lately, as the year has circled round 
again to the spring, that my head has become 
clear, and I have found out who she is, and 
—ah, me!—who I am. 
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This coming to my right senses does not 
give me so much pain as they thought it 
would; because great weakness of body has 
balanced and soothed my mind. 

I have but one desire: to go to my own 
Alexis ;—and before the twenty-fifth of May. 

Now I have been able nearly to complete 
our story; which is well. My friend, judge 
between us—and him. Farewell. 


IsBEL SALTRAM. 
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CHAPTER V. 


I THINK it necessary that I, Eliza Hart, 
should relate, as simply as veraciously, the 
circumstances of Mrs Saltram’s death, which 
happened on the night of the twenty-fifth of 
May. 

She was living with us at our house, some 
miles out of London. She had been very 
il and weak during May, but towards the 
end of the month she revived. We thought 
if she could live till June she might even 
recover. My husband desired that on no 
account might she be told the day of the 
month—she was indeed purposely deceived on 
the subject. When the twenty-fifth came she 
thought it was only the twenty-second. 

For some weeks she had kept her bed, and 
Fanchon never left her. Fanchon, who knew 
the whole history, and was strictly charged, 

AA2 
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whatever delusions might occur, to take no 
notice whatever of the subject to her mistress. 
For my husband and myself were again 
persuaded that it must be some delusion. So 
was the physician, who nevertheless determined 
to visit us himself on the night of the twenty- 
fifth of May. 

It happened that the Colonel was unwell, 
and I could not remain constantly in Mrs 
Saltram’s room. It was a large but very 
simple suburban bedchamber, with white 
curtains and modern furniture, all of which 
I myself arranged in such a manner that there 
should be no dark corners, no shadows 
thrown by hanging draperies, or anything of 
the kind. 

About ten o’clock at night Fanchon acci- 
dentally quitted her mistress for a few minutes, 
sending in her place a nursemaid who had 
lately come into our family. 

This girl tells me that she entered the room 
quickly, but stopped, seeing, as she believed, 
the physician sitting by the bed, on the further 
side, at Mrs Saltram’s right hand. She 
thought Mrs Saltram did not see him, for 
she turned and asked her, the nursemaid,— 
“Susan, what o'clock is it?” 
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The gentleman did not speak. She says, 
he appeared sitting with his elbows resting on 
his knees, and his face partly concealed in his 
hands. He wore a long coat or cloak—she 
could not distinguish which, for the room 
was rather dark, but she could plainly see 
on his little finger the sparkle of a diamond ring. 

She is quite certain that Mrs Saltram did 
not see the gentleman at all, which rather 
surprised her, for the poor lady moved from 
time to time, and spoke, complainingly, of its 
being “very cold.” At length she called 
Susan to sit by her side, and chafe her hands. 

Susan acquiesced—‘“ But did not Mrs Salt- 
ram see the gentleman ?” 

“What gentleman ?” 

“He was sitting beside you, not a minute 
since. I thought he was the doctor, or the 
clergyman. He is gone now.” 

And the girl, much terrified, saw that there 
was no one in the room. 

She says, Mrs Saltram did not seem ter- 
rified at all. She only pressed her hands on 
her forehead ; her lips slightly moving—then 
whispered: “Go, call Fanchon and them all, 
tell them what you saw.” 
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“But I must leave you. Are you not 
afraid ?” 

“No. Not now—not now.” 

She covered her eyes, and again her lips 
began moving. 

Fanchon entered, and I too, immediately. 

I do not expect to be credited. I can only 
state on my honour, what we both then 
beheld. 

Mrs Saltram lay, her eyes open, her face 
quite calm, as that of a dying person; her 
hands spread out on the counterpane. Beside 
her sat erect the same figure I had’ seen lying 
on the sofa in Paris, exactly a year ago. It ap- 
peared more life-like than she. Neither looked 
at each other. When we brought a bright 
lamp into the room, the appearance vanished. 

Isbel said to me, “ Eliza, he is come.” 

“Impossible! You have not seen him?” 

“No, but you have?” She looked me 
steadily in the face. “I knew it. Take the 
light away, and you will see him again. He 
is here, I want to speak to him. Quick, take 
the light away.” 

Alarmed as I was, I could not refuse, for 
I saw by her features that her last hour was 
at hand. 
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As surely as I write this, I, Eliza Hart, saw, 
when the candles were removed, that figure 
grow again, as out of air, and become plainly 
distinguishable, sitting by her bedside. 

She turned herself with difficulty, and faced 
it. “Eliza, is he there? I see nothing but 
the empty chair. Is he there ?” 

Mres” 

“ Does he look angry or terrible?” 

+ Wo.” 

“ Anastasius !” She extended her hand to- 
wards the vacant chair. “ Cousin Anastasius !” 

Her voice was sweet, though the cold 
drops stood on her brow. 

“Cousin Anastasius, I do not see you, but 
you can see and hear me. I am not afraid 
of you now. You know, once, I loved you 
very much.” 

Here—overcome with terror, I stole back 
towards the lighted staircase. Thence I still 
heard Isbel speaking. 

‘“ We erred, both of us, Cousin. You were 
too hard upon me—lI had too great love 
first, too great terror afterwards, of you. 
Why should I be afraid of a man that shall 
die, and of the son of man, whose breath is 
in his nostrils? I should have worshipped, 
have feared, not you, but only God.” 
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She paused—drawing twice or thrice heavily, 
the breath that could not last. 

“T forgive you—forgive me also! I loved 
you. Have you anything to say to me, 
Anastasius ?” 

Silence. 

“ Shall we ever meet in the boundless 
spheres of heaven ?” 

Silence—a long silence. We brought in 
candles, for she was evidently dying. 

“ Eliza—thank you for all! Your hand. It 
is so dark —and ”—shivering—“ I am afraid of 
going into the dark. J might meet Anastasius 
there. I wish my husband would come.” 

She was wandering in her mind, I saw. 
Her eyes turned to the vacant chair. 

“Ts there any one sitting by me?” 

“No. Dear Isbel; can you see any one?” 

“No one-—yes ”’—and with preternatural 
strength she started night up in bed, extending 
her arms. “Yes! There—close behind you 
—I see—my husband. I am quite safe—now !” 
So, with a smile upon her face, she died. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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